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Evening comes, the loud-swelling volume of bird-sounds softens 
as darkness deepens, and of the day-birds only the polyglot wood- 
thrush is heard. It is then that the sedge-warbler listens to the 
bird-choir of the woods, and after selecting a note from this and 
another from that, the little mimic runs up and down the gamut in 
the most riotous fashion, parodying not only the loud, clear whistle 
of the blackbird, but the wholly different soft, sweet notes of the 
willow-wren. This is kept up through the night, and the puzzle 
is to know when the little musician ever sleeps. If the sedge- 
warbler ceases its song through any hour of the day or night, a 
clod thrown into the bushes will immediately set it going again. 

Like most birds gifted with great powers of song, the blackcap 
is another of our British mocking-birds. It is not only an imitator 
of the notes of other birds, but occasionally detracts from the 
wild sweetness and lute-like mellowness of its own song by the 
introduction of variations. Sweet, in his “ British Warblers,” says 
that the blackcap is a real mocking-bird, and will catch the notes 
of any bird that it chances to hear sing. He heard it imitate the 
nightingale so accurately as to deceive him, also the blackbird, 
thrush, and garden-warbler, all of which it imitated so closely 
that it was almost impossible to detect it, except when it ran from 
one song into another, or showed itself on the outside of its corral 
of boughs. Another mimic of the sylvan choir is the orange- 
billed blackbird. It imitates closely parts of the nightingale’s 
song, and it has not unfrequently been heard to crow like a barn- 
door cock and cackle like a hen. Many of the titmice are 
miniature mocking-birds, and the coletit has been heard to com- 
pound a note, which it repeated twenty times or so, and then 
seemed to forget. 

Like the sedgebird, the reed-warbler is an incessant singer, 
and the varied notes, loud and hurriedly delivered, are fre- 
quently those of birds which it is constantly mocking. The 
greenfinch, again, is quick in acquiring notes not its own, and 
in confinement imitates the songs of its fellow-captives. The 
icterine warbler, one of the rarer of the British marsh-min- 
strels, but so common on certain parts of the Continent that 
even the smallest garden annually has its pair—the icterine 
warbler is a mocking-bird of the first order. It reproduces 
the songs of all the singing birds about it, and is especially 
successful in counterfeiting the cries of the greenfinch, swal- 
low, golden oriole, woodchat, and the alarm note of the 
willow-wren. Sterne’s starling—a bird as sentimental as the 
** Journey ” itself—will be remembered as long as English litera- 
ture ; and a bird of my acquaintance was quite as remarkable in 
its way. It had its nest under the eaves of the house, just outside 
my bedroom window. One morning, just at sunrise, and as I lay 
awake, I heard the wild whistle and wilder cry of the curlew within 
a few feet of my head ; and proceeding immediately to the win- 
dow, I was treated to quite a remarkable concert. There, perched 
on the edge of the spout, with the pigeons for an audience, sat a 
starling. Its wings were drooped, its throat ruffled, and as its 
head wagged from side to side it emitted the most remarkable 
series of sounds and self-satisfied chuckles. In the most ridicu- 
lous fashion it ran amuck of every bird of the neighbourhood, 
and others which it must have heard far from it and remembered. 
It was a whole bird-chorus in itself, and its short “ sketches” were 
inimitable. No feathered thing was sacred; it parodied each 
in turn. This starling was evidently one of nature’s humorists, 
and the clever manner in which it “fooled” the denizens of the 
garden-ground was quite inimitable. 

Another British bird, the grasshopper warbler, is a ventrilo- 
quist as well as a mimic. This little hideling of the brake owes 
its name to the striking resemblance of its reeling note to the 
peculiar chirruping sound made by the large green grasshopper. 
The power of so-called “ventriloquism” has been rightly ex- 
plained by the fact of the bird turning its head from side to side 
while singing, and so seeming to change the direction whence the 
sound comes. It has also been suggested that the high pitch of 
the note has something to do with the marvellous bewilderment 
it causes. 


Another accomplished British mocking-bird, even in its wild 
state, is the jay; though, owing to its extreme shyness, it is 
perhaps less frequently heard than the birds previously men- 
tioned. The wariness of the jay is more characteristic at certain 
seasons than: others. It is loud enough in the winter woods, or 
even in autumn, and its mocking imitativeness would seem to be 
connected with pairing-time in spring ; though immediately after 
this it becomes the most silent bird of the woodlands. 

if mimicry and imitativeness is common in wild birds, it is 
infinitely more so in those kept in confinement. In acquiring the 
art of song, the perseverance of the parent birds and the docility 
of the young are worthy of all admiration. On the Continent 
there are numerous singing schools for birds. 

From accurate research, it is found that during the first few 
weeks of a bird’s life it learns the call-notes of its kind ; so that if 
it is intended to teach a song other than its own, it must be taken 
early from the nest. It is found that birds do not sing by 
instinct, that they sing only the song which is taught them, and 
birds which are not heard to sing in nature may be taught to do 
so under proper tuition. 


A RAMBLER IN LONDON. 


ore 
IX.—THE STRAND. 


AtMost every year there are whole weeks at a time when 

the Strand is not up for repair, and then is the Rambler’s 
chance. Like Fleet Street, inte which it runs for “pars,” the 
player's staff of life, it is without a duplicate in any city in the 
world. “All the Strand’s a stage,” says its poet lightly; and a 
stage indeed it is, this clachan of great actors and little ones, 
and bohemianism gone to riches and rags, and much publicity 
and mean endeavour. 

The Rambler moves through the street of the actors, but it is 
not his part to judge the player’s calling, of which indeed he has 
no high opinion. He would that he thought otherwise, for when 
the lights are in and the comedy minces to its merry end none is 
more gay than he, and unkindly seems the after-thought that men 
and women were not brought into the world to dance that he may 
laugh. For these children who never quite reach the estate of 
man he has the affection given to all those who make us happier, 
but when the make-believe is removed from their faces, and they 
are to act no more till seven p.m., then he wonders that this life 
can content them, and he feels that as part of a great nation they 
z~e of little account. 

But we are in the Strand to look on, rather than to moralise. 
It is the actor's Rotten Row, as well as his place of business, and 
he leaves his heart in it every night when he goes home to his 
villa at Maida Vale, or his lodgings in Bloomsbury. A new 
street of theatres is forming in Shaftesbury Avenue, where fifty 
years hence the players may congregate by day to speak about 
themselves, and say “ How are you? what will you drink?” which 
is the actor’s form of salutation. As yet, however, they remain 
true to the Strand, and not even in Piccadilly in the season will 
you see so many known faces as here if the day be moderately 
fine. Often you know the face, but you cannot give it a name, 
for you last saw it in the theatre—made up—where it looked out 
upon you as from behind a veil. Yetgphotography has done 
much for the actor, and you may discover who this one is by 
dropping a penny into a slot at the next street-corner. If you 
are a smoker you know him already by his face on vesta boxes ; 
and should the object of your curiosity be a lady, you will find 
her in any stationer’s window between a bishop and a Cabinet 
Minister. Fame was never so cheap as nowadays. You and 
your friend may buy it for nothing by sending paragraphs about 
each other to the society column of the halfpenny papers. 

The most splendid figure in the Strand after night has fallen 
is the actor-manager in black-and-white and a diamond, as he 
stands at the entrance to his theatre to give it a certificate of 
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character. If dress can make the man, here is one indeed ; yet to 
the Rambler, who has his prejudices, the acting-manager is the 
most offensive object in the Strand, a thing dandified beyond 
smiling at, to remain in the memory like an unpleasant 
song, not even for admiration as a piece of architecture. 
The sporting papers know his Christian name and have 
valuable paragraphs about the last drink they had with him. 
More pleasant to the Rambler is this shoddy actor who has just 
run against a lamp-post. He had forgotten where he was, and 
all because he was mouthing his part to himself as he slouched 
along the Strand. The Rambler could almost envy him. He is 
not of those whose weekly salary is paid with a cheque, because in 
gold it would weigh them down and in five-pound notes burst their 
pocket-book. Treasury day may only bring him a sovereign or two. 
For months treasury day may only have meant for him the day 
on which other actors are paid, and it may be that ina few weeks 
his engagement will again be at an end. But he is not nowa 
mere man. He is the king he will be playing next week, and he 
rolls his words on his tongue, and mutters, “ Fame, fame!” in 
parenthesis, and dreams of the “ hit ” he will never make—and so, 
as Mr. Pepys would say, to a ham and beef shop. 

But not all have forgotten self. The Jady in the magnificent 
cloak, which flies in the wind like a flag, is a world-renowned 
tragédienne, as the placards testify, and the gentleman whose 
strut speaks of Roman triumphs is a world-renowned comedian. 
They meet and talk, but both are conscious that the eyes 
of a linen-draper and two street-arabs are fixed upon them 
proudly. The lady’s name is Snevellicci, and she looks no older 
than when we last saw her at Portsmouth. Yesterday she gave 
a match-seller a bunch of flowers, and to-day it is in all the 
papers. She has had a great many press notices since Nicholas 
wrote for an actor-manager, but she can still repeat them all, and 
though the most precious book in the world were to be destroyed 
to-morrow, she would never confuse the Middlemarch Recorder’s 
notice (“a gifted little lady”) with what was said on June 7th, 
1869, by the Society Boudoir (“a talented little lady”). These 
two celebrities part (to the anguish of an onlooker who cannot 
make up his mind which to follow), and the haughty comedian 
strolls on with something that calls itself a journalist because it 
“does the pars.” 

The panorama is worked so quickly that many figures pass in 
a moment. That actor who called a cab and stepped into it without 
looking round to see whether the incident was being taken note 
of, is an able man off the stage as well as popular on it. The 
Rambler wonders that his calling satisfies him, yet hopes that 
with such men devoted to the stage it is more worthy work than 
he has feared. And this is a society actress. Royalty 
patronises her first nights. Which isshe, youask? Not the tall 
woman ; the one in front of her. Yes, your mistake is curious. 
The tall actress is of the music halls, where she earns a 
fortune yearly. She was a housemaid five years ago, and yet you 
mistook her for the Honourable Mrs. Something who caught the 
stage fever last October. The one,I daresay, might be the other 


‘and neither suffer greatly ; they are more alike in their thoughts 


and feelings than you who know their history might think 
possible. The little girl who is talking in such a loud voice, and 
referring to the two leading ladies by their surnames—she calls 
them “Vavasour” and “De Flynn”—is a child actress who is said 
to be cheap at ten guineas a week. Evidently she is not one of the 
child actresses whom the reporters interview and always find 
playing with their dolls. The seedy man gets thirty pounds a 
week, but he has been disengaged for three weeks this year, and 
so he is penniless. They are to give him a benefit. That is the 
lady who took the Blank Dash Theatre a few months ago. The 
rent was a hundred pounds a month, and she had fifty pounds. 
The theatre is shut up now. She is bowing to a popular 
comedian. A year ago a manager found him singing in 
a booth. The manager saw there was genius in him, and his 
song, “So be sure to change your socks every Monday,” is now 
the rage of London. What was it that passed between the 


obviously comic lady and the lady who is as obviously melo- 
dramatic? It was a sovereign. They are always helping each 
other. Notice, too, that the great tragédienne is not above 
speaking to the girl who is only in the ballet. They are ever 
good-natured. Yet the tragédienne does pass one actor stiffly. 
She is his wife, and they have quarrelled because he spoilt one 
of her exz¢s. It is a strange street, the Strand. 


COLD HARBOUR. 


Y the creek’s head the footpath divides into two branches, 
which come together again after two hundred yards or 
so. The upper path skirts a couple of green meadows, and 
dives through a hazel coppice; and at any point in its course 
you may toss a pebble on to the lower path, that runs by the 
flat shore, close under the foliage of the cliff. You cannot see 
it for the tangle of spindle-bushes, elder, thorn, and bramble 
between ; but may hear any word spoken there, as clearly as if 
it were addressed to you. 
It is just five years ago that, strolling along the upper path, 
I heard a brave sentence spoken on the lower. And to-day I 
feel inclined to put on paper the history it began; to write it 
down simply, without art, just as it befell ; for to-day that 
history has closed altogether. 


“Tt’s bad, but we’re strong: it’s known for as bad as can 
be, and that’s why we'll take the place. I wish ‘twas worse, 
for out of the worst comes credit, Mary.” ‘ 

Where the paths reunited I passed them—a young man and 
a girl. He was the son of an old block-maker, down at the port ; 
and his name was John Weeks. At the age of fifteen ambition 
took him, and he flung up the block business, turned his back on 
the sights and sounds and smells of home, on the ships, the jetties, 
the yard where the mallets rang and the caldrons of pitch reeked 
all day long, to fare up to London and learn to be an Elementary 
Schoolmaster. At nineteen he came back, a trifle pale, but “ fully 
knowledgable” (as his father put it), and only waiting for an 
appointment. While it was on the road he married, because he 
believed in himself; and when, soon after, the letter came offering 
him the Board School at Cold Harbour—the most God-forsaken 
appointment in England—he accepted it for the same reason. I 
remember well how strong and young they both looked that day, 
and how his eyes were still alight and his lips still working with 
the sentence I had heard. He was bound to make a name for 
himself. 

That was just five years ago; and to-day we have been 
burying him, in the cemetery above the port. It is six months 
since his wife was buried there. She was dead before I grew 
acquainted with him and learned from his own lips how it 
happened. 

“Cold Harbour,” he said, “as you know, sir, is a small 
village in the north of Devon, set round with moors, and distant 
five miles from Wymouth, the nearest town. It is a pleasant 
place in summer, I won’t deny ; for there is almost always a cool 
breeze on the moors to temper the heat. But in winter, sir, that 
breeze becomes a blast fit to cut a man in two; and the school- 
house was exposed to it on every quarter. 

“They stand together, the school and schoolhouse, and are 
built of the red sandstone of the neighbourhood. The stone 
looks well enough, but is porous as a sponge, and failed very 
miserably to keep out the wet. Perhaps they were also badly 
built, as was the case with the windows. The frames of these 
were of iron, improperly fitted, so that, shut the window as you 
would, you couldn’t keep out the wind—no, nor the rain. Also 
it was a smoky house. My wife and I could never dare to light a 
fire in either of the upstairs grates, and often were driven out of 
kitchen and parlour into the little back kitchen, where between 
the pump and furnace we hadn’t room to move. We tried to 
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have the chimneys swept, of course ; but they were so foolishly 
built that it couldn’t be done with an ordinary brush, so the sweep 
gave them up as a bad job. 

“Why didn’t I complain? Well, you see, sir, I was ambitious. 
The school funds were in a bad way, and I prided myself that 
I would make them better before I asked for an outlay. I was 
set upon making a reputation in those days.” 

And I turned aside quickly as he said this, for it was bad to 
look in his face. 

“Sir,” he broke out in a higher key, spreading his wasted 
hands abroad, “I was greedy for the worst, and I had it. 
The children were ignorant as savages; they had been vilely 
taught; and, what is more, they were dishonest in word and deed. 
Her Majesty’s Inspector, who had examined the school three 
months before I took it, had reported that it was “ going to the 
dogs”—those were his official words. We worked in a school- 
room that was damp and always gloomy (for the windows were 
‘frosted’ to the top). And after school-hours I would go in and 
help my wife to make war upon the draughts and the smoke, and 
sit in the back-kitchen talking with her of the bright days coming, 
till the heat of the small room drove us out of doors to breathe the 
cold air—and I suppose that was all the worse for us. 

“Oh yes; we bore the evils cheerfully, for we never doubted. 
Time passed, and in March, 1886, the Inspector came. I was sure 
we had made progress, and I was not deceived. The school was 
reported to be ‘greatly improved,’ and the largest grant ever 
earned by it was the result. 

“So we worked on cheerfully through another summer, during 
which our only child was born, and then we faced the winter 
again. In November my wife took a chill. She was not a 
weak woman, but came of a healthy family; and time after 
time, sir, has walked with me to Wymouth and back, a 
distance of ten miles, after school-hours. So, although her cough 
did not seem to go away, we gave it little attention, and worked 
like slaves for the examination in March. We meant to do 
wonders, this time. 

“The winter went by, and I grewconfident. March came, and 
with it the Inspector. I wish to speak fairly of this gentleman 
—a Mr. Saunders—though his manner was far from genial. 
Certainly, on comparing the duplicate schedule (a paper showing 
the result of each child’s examination) with those of previous 
years, I found that the school had never acquitted itself so well. 
The grant, too, rose to within three-farthings of the seventeen-and- 
sixpenny #aximum. But the Inspector’s entry on my parchment 
was a bitter blow. ‘Mr. Weeks,’ he wrote, ‘appears to work 
hard, and with fairly satisfactory results.’ That was cold praise, 
sir, to me, who was eating my heart out. 

“T learnt afterwards, from the Vicar’s wife, that I had mortally 
offended this Inspector by appearing in his presence with carpet 
slippers on my feet. He went back to lunch at the Vicarage in a 
pretty passion about it. It’s odd, sir, that a gentleman in his 
position should remember such a trifle ; but he did, for next year 
the man who drove him from Wymouth station, heard him 
telling the story to his assistant, and retailed it afterwards down 
at the Inn. 

“Then, sir, I did really set to work; and my wife worked, 
though she never lost her cough all the summer through. Early 
in the autumn I, too, caught a cold that hung about me. There 
was less talk now in the little back-kitchen about golden pro- 
spects, but more about the coming inspection and my wife’s health. 
Her cough grew so much worse—it was hard to fight it in that 
house, with her throat full of smoke from the fire—that I went off 
to the doctor, two days before the Inspector’s visit, and asked 
him to examine her lungs.” 

The poor youth—for he was scarcely more—broke off to gulp 
down something in his throat ; and when he went on, it was with 
a sob. 

“ He said, sir—he said—that she must die.” 

During a minute’s silence I kept my eyes upon the stones in 
the road, till he resumed in his ordinary tone, low and precise— 


“You may fancy, sir, how I went through the examination. 
I had a dim notion that the children never answered better, and 
I bless them for it now; but at the time I was wondering, 
stupidly, why in the world I had ever worried myself over so 
small a matter. It was the same Inspector, but he was very 
polite this time. Perhaps they had told him something of my 
trouble up at the Vicarage. 

“T was sitting by my wife’s bed when the letter came, bearing 
the report ; and I broke the envelope open, and read the contents 
without taking in what it was all about. ‘ Well, John,’ said my 
wife, ‘why don’t you read it out? Is it ill news again?’ ‘I don’t 
quite know,’ I answered, though I had read it from end to end. 
So she made me read it aloud to her. The grant was raised to the 
maximum, and the report added, ‘ Mr. Weeks has shown exceptional 
zeal and ability in his conduct of the school, having converted it, 
in three years, from a by-word to a pattern.’ ‘Thank God,—how 
splendid !’ my wife murmured. ‘ Why, John, what’s that on your 
handkerchief?’ ‘ Blood,’ said I.—‘ Wife, we’ll go home and die 
together.’ 

“There’s little use, sir, in trying to discover what killed us. 
It’s a startling fact though, that albeit the school had been built 
but seven years before I took it on, two of my predecessors had 
died of consumption. Some people said it was the water; and, 
to be sure, the masons that built the well had never removed the 
wooden framework, but left it to rot in the water, along with an 
old zinc bucket and a lot of rubbish besides that was taken out in 
my last year there.” 

And then he went on to talk of more sacred matters. He was 
quite gentle and resigned ; insomuch that I could admire him at the 
last even more than when, five years back, I had noted the brave 
hope in his eye and cheek. Nor do I hold that he lived to belie 
his words—“ Out of the worst comes credit.” Q. 


TWO EMINENT DRAMATIC GUESTS. 


“THERE are at present playing on the stage in London two 
‘ dramatic companies of conspicuous merit. Both come from 
over seas. Both are marked by certain characteristics which dis- 
tinguish them from their English compeers. Both depend largely 
for their popularity on the actress who sustains the leading part. 
And to both London audiences are flocking with a loyal apprecia- 
tion, which may be partly due to love of novelty, and partly 
dictated by a love of fashion, but which, at least in this case, 
shows that for once the love of novelty and fashion has been en- 
listed by good sense. 

We suppose it will hardly be contested that the great French 
actress, who appeared at Her Majesty’s Theatre on Monday 
night, has no rival on the stage. Alone among living actresses 
Madame Bernhardt possesses genius, and that quality, incapable 
as it is of definition, sets a gulf between her and everybody else. 
To see her play inspires in her audiences a feeling which no other 
actress moves, and that, we venture to submit, is genius. Weknow 
that the majority of the well-mannered world have long since con- 
demned the habit of comparison, and that a large number of people 
believe that to praise French acting at the expense of English 
savours of offensive superiority, and is an affectation of those who 
can speak French. Nevertheless, for our own part, we cannot help 
feeling that the dramatic art is a subject—perhaps the only subject 
—on which in England excessive patriotism is out of place. We may 
loyally love our own stage; we may think it in some respects 
superior to the French stage. Generally speaking, our theatres 
are better managed. They give us rather more variety; they 
often give us better plays; they frequently give us actors of 
the highest quality, and actresses of power and of high charm. 
But the fact remains that dramatic art in Paris rises to a higher 
pitch than dramatic art in London, and there are half a hundred 
reasons why that should be so. To begin with the French are a 
nation of actors, and we are not. Their power of make-believe 
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in every department of life is incomparably more finished than 

ours. Their vanity is fonder of display, and is much less sheep- 
faced. They are not so much afraid of being absurd. Their 
gift of repartee is quicker. Their tongue is infinitely more flexible 
to speak. It is physically possible to talk it much faster than one 
can talk English; and the mere power of rapid utterance—per- 
fected as it is by the careful training of the Théatre Francais— 
adds in itself, especially in displays of concentrated passion, to 
the intensity of dramatic speech. Then, the French as a people, 
are not vulgar. We often are. The French, as a people, are 
more witty than we—though they are sadly destitute of the 
much higher gift of humour—and wit is, generally speaking, 
easier to introduce, and more effective than humour, on the stage. 
We may, perhaps, add a saving clause to the effect that in 
all essential matters we believe ourselves to be a far superior 
people to the French. But in adaptability for the drama we 
think that we ought to admit ourselves excelled. 

Apart from the natural advantages of the French temperament 
and language, French actors gain from the training they go 
through. In every French company the English observer is 
struck by the appearance of perfect combination and mutual 
support, by the all-round merit of the performance. This quality, 
which distinguishes the French company now visiting us, is 
evident in the American company as well. The Daly troupe 
have all the finish and completeness which is gained from 
combined training and from frequently acting together. In 
some respects Americans possess, as compared with English 
people, a part, though not a high degree, of the  flexi- 
bility of the French. And the chief characters in Mr. Daly’s 
comedies are filled by players of quite uncommon skill. Like 
Madame Bernhardt—though she would never attempt the parts 
which Madame Bernhardt plays—Miss Ada Rehan touches 
in her own line the highest level. Her fine quality of voice, her 
great charm of manner and appearance, and her extreme mobility 
of expression, render the love scenes which she plays in specimens 
of exquisite flirtation. The piece with which the Daly Company 
opened their season at the Lyceum was not a strong piece. Most 
of its incidents arose from the well-known domestic infelicities 
which form the ancient ingredients of English farce. But one 
novel and ingenious scene gave Miss Rehan an opportunity, and 
she used it, to prove herself a mistress of delicate, light comedy, 
such as we have not seen for long upon the stage, 

We hoped to be pardoned a certain incongruity in passing for 
a moment from Casting the Boomerang to Joan of Arc. The 
French play is not well written nor dramatically very striking. 
It is mainly a spectacle all through. ‘Madame Bernhardt’s 
speeches are few. In some scenes she has little to do except to 
form a figure in the pageant, while the music takes the place of 
words. But even within those limits, the great actress finds 
means to show her surpassing skill. The rare grace of move- 
ment and of posture, the motionless rigidity with which she 
stands holding her banner while they chaunt the chorus round her, 
the consciousness of inspiration in her air, the marvellous tones and 
ranges of her voice, the intense womanliness combined with the 
rapture of sacrifice and pious devotion, hold the audience spell- 
bound to the end. Only in one scene, the last before her death, 
when Warwick insults her in prison, does she break out into a 
strain of patriotic frenzy, rising rapidly to a hoarse passion of 
reproach and prophecy, and dropping at last into notes as soft 
and liquid as before, which show Madame Bernhardt’s consummate 
mastery alike of her voice and of her art. Joan of Arc may not 
be one of Madame Bernhardt’s greatest ré/es, but after seeing it one 


feels that, even when she plays in a poor piece, there is no one 
like her to be found elsewhere. 


ART IN LONDON. 


BY its special and exhaustive exhibitions, to elucidate the works 

of particular masters—by its shows, for instance, of Rem- 
brandt, and Méryon, of Dewint, Cotman, and Wenceslaus Hollar 
—the Burlington Fine Arts Club has done excellent service to the 
serious study of art. The exhibition that is now being held in its 


gallery cannot, in educational value, vie with the ones that we 
have mentioned. It is what it professes to be, thoroughly mis- 
cellaneous; so that a parcel-gilt wef of the late seventeenth 
century stands almost by the side of a Limoges enamel, and 
etchings of Sir David Wilkie face the daintiest designs of Stot- 
hard. But though there is great variety, the work of certain 
masters, and these rare ones, is represented so largely that 
no one to whom art is something more than a mere amusement 
would be justified in neglecting to secure the invitation which the 
Club so hospitably accords. Over and above stray pieces of 
old English or of Burmese plate, Greek pots, and Renaissance 
plaques, water-colour drawings by the late Mr. Ditchfield, and 
a stray design or two, of the utmost nobility, from the hands of 
Raphael, Claude, and Watteau, there is representation, on a 
very considerable scale, of the art of three masters unequal 
in rank, but all of them powerful in achievement—we refer to 
Thomas Stothard, Andrew Geddes, and Daniel Maclise. 

The Stothards are mostly the property of Mr. Henry 
Vaughan, and they range from what is almost without doubt 
the loveliest example of Stothard’s oil-painting (in other words, 
of his genius as a colourist) to the slightest of his designs 
for book illustration. The oil-picture is a “Féte Cham- 
pétre,” conceived quite in the spirit of Watteau and Lancret, 
the greatest painters of the fétes galantes; and in it an almost 
Titianesque glory of colour adds to the designer’s charm of graceful 
and spontaneous movement. Many of the little drawings, which 
are a marvel of ease and of dainty precision, may be found used 
as illustrations to the early and famous editions of Rogers’s 
Poems; but others, in which the grace of every-day life among 
the well-bred classes in the eighteenth century is exquisitely 
caught, were prepared to throw light on the novels of Richardson, 
“ Sir Charles Grandison” and “ Clarissa.” They succeed in their 
purpose, but they have a yet greater value as attesting the gentle- 
ness of Stothard’s mind, and the spontaneity and charm of his 
invention. 

The Maclises are interesting from a very different point of 
view. Sir William Drake is the exhibitor of a group of those 
essays in more or less satiric portraiture which Maclise, under 
an assumed name, contributed to Fraser in 1830 and a few 
following years. These, though unambitious, have, as a matter 
of fact, most of the good qualities for which this sometime over- 
rated painter (who was not a colourist at all) will here- 
after be valued. One of them, particularly, a simple pencil 
drawing, is seen to deserve the ample and ingenious eulogy 
which Dante Rossetti, writing in the Academy, pronounced upon 
it a good many years ago. Maclise, on the whole, he over- 
valued ; but he was right in bearing testimony to the insight and 
the power which these drawings disclose, and right especially in 
his praise of the “ Talleyrand.” This drawing, as the visitor to 
the Club will see, is a piece of absolutely tragic satire. It shows 
us what Rossetti called so graphically the “senile torpor of Talley- 
rand as he sits in after-dinner sleep between the spread board 
and the fireplace, surveyed from the mantel-shelf by the busts of 
all the Sovereigns he had served. . . . His chap-fallen mask is 
spread upwards as the scalp rests on the cushioned chair-back ; 
the wick gutters in the wasting candle beside him ; and his last 
Master claims him now.” 

Another artist who is represented with especial fulness in Savile 
Row is the too little-known Scottish portrait painter, Andrew 
Geddes. We say “too little-known,” but the phrase applies 
to England more than to his own land. North of the Tweed 
Geddes is duly honoured. The Burlington Club has not 
attempted to exhibit any of his pictures, but it has shown the 
amateur, once for all, by the exhibition of about a dozen etchings, 
that in Geddes we have an etcher who used the needle with 
absolute freedom and largeness of effect, at a time when most 
etching was the somewhat slavish “engravers etching,” and 
when breadth, spontaneity, and decisiveness were virtues little ap- 
preciated. This admirable Scotchman, who died hardly in middle 
life, almost two generations ago, wrought, for the most part, 
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etched portraits. One of Nasmyth, exhibited in Savile Row, is of 
singular vivacity. But three rare and beautiful prints may 
convince even the sceptic that Geddes was—not perhaps a very 
original observer of Nature, but a master of Style in Landscape. 
There is that in his etched landscape work which connects 
itself with the art of Rembrandt in its later phases, and which 
has nothing whatever in common with the obvious prettiness 
which is far too popular, in etching, to-day. 

The exhibition at the Goupil Galleries of the pictures of 
Ivan Aivasovsky, the greatest of the Russian marine painters, 
is full of unusual interest. These pictures are all painted, we 
understand, within the last three years, and since their painter’s 
seventieth year. This the artist, who is particularly anxious to 
obtain English criticism of his work, is careful to state in the 
catalogue. They stand in need of no such apology. Whatever 
may be their merits or demerits, they show no trace of the senile de- 
bility Gil Blas’ archbishop was so disingenuous about. They are, 
to use a sporting phrase, an uneven lot; but it was the artist’s 
wish that the collection should be shown unweeded. At the end 
of the gallery hangs a huge canvas—“ The Supreme Moment ”— 
which is one of the most terrifying pictures we have ever seen. 
A large ship is foundering. Only her masts are visible. Two 
enormous billows, not less than sixty feet high from trough 
to crest, rush onward with a resistless majesty which leaves 
the spectator breathless. In the foreground are a boat loaded 
with survivors, some flotsam, and, oddly enough, a cow 
swimming amongst the vari nantes; but these are mere 
details. The rest of the canvas is filled with flying spend- 
rift. The translucent effect of seething water is wonderfully 
rendered. It may be an “impossible,” unpaintable subject, it may 
be an absurd exaggeration; but it is undeniably impressive. 
There are two very fine pictures of calm at sea, full of colour, 
and signs of poetic observation of nature, and a foreshore study, 
“Near Cannes,” bathed in soft golden light. The courage of 
the painter has not failed him in the face of the “ Destruction 
of Pompeii” ; but many of the other canvases are commonplace 
or scenic in a theatrical sense. 

Mr. Henry B. Wimbush shows a collection of drawings at the 
Fine Art Society’s which he calls “ London to Land’s End by way 
of the Thames.” Whenever the artist in his peregrinations through 
the Southern counties has noticed a pretty effect, he has jotted 
it down without much regard to topographical accuracy, and 
produced a series of soft-tinted landscape vignettes, which some- 
how suggest, undoubtedly pretty and dainty as they are, De la 
Rue, Marcus Ward chromo-lithography, or American book 
illustrations. 

The Chantrey Bequest Trustees have completed their annual 
purchases by acquiring “Love Locked Out,”a pleasant little 
modern-classic composition by Mrs. Anna Lea Merritt, an 
American painter, which will be found in the First Room at the 
Academy. When is the Chantrey collection to have a home of 
its own, and worthy of its yearly increasing interest and value ? 


INSIDE PARLIAMENT. 


FVERY week brings forth a new statement of the intentions of 

the Government with regard to business. On Monday, Mr. 
Smith announced another change in their arrangements. The 
governing clauses of the Bill—that is to say, those appropriating 
the money for the extinction of licences—would be retained ; 
but the other clauses, giving the money to the Councils and 
authorising them to buy up public-houses, were given up, and 
the money was to accumulate till Parliament settled how it 
should be applied. This intimation, which obviously reflected 
the decision of a distracted Cabinet, was received with surprise 
by the House. As a concession to the Opposition it was 
worthless, for it left the essential evil of the Bill untouched, 
and Mr. Smith must have been satisfied half an hour after 


he made the statement that it had not the least improved his 
position. 

The proposal for a Select Committee to inquire into the 
question of procedure led to a discussion which still more de- 
pressed the Government. They evidently thought that the 
project for suspending and carrying over Bills would be readily 
accepted, but the conversation on the motion to appoint a com- 
mittee—the frank declarations of Mr. Whitbread, Mr. J. Lowther, 
and Mr. Fowler—must have undeceived them. 

When the Local Taxation Bill was reached we had another 
lesson in the art of mismanagement. The Government were 
unable to supply the Scotch members with the data on which 
the Scotch Police Superannuation scheme was based. In these 
circumstances it was suggested that the Government should agree 
to refer the Scotch Superannuation Bill to a Select Committee. 
The Government first resisted and then consented, and the result 
was that four hours were wasted in discussion upon the sub- 
section regarding police superannuation, which a prompt con- 
cession early in the evening would have saved. 

On Tuesday the finishing stroke was given in a totally un- 
expected way to the Compensation scheme. Strangely enough 
the final blow came not from the House, but from the Speaker. 
Mr. Healy has the credit not only of discovering the flaw in the 
Government procedure, but of having proposed and carried the 
amendment in the Budget Bill which brought the Ministry into 
conflict with the practice of Parliament. The point is com- 
paratively simple. In the Customs and Inland Revenue Act Mr. 
Healy artfully persuaded the Committee of the House to accept an 
amendment declaring that the additional spirit and beer duty 
should be appropriated as Parliament might hereafter direct by an 
Act passed in the present Session. The hon. member now called 
attention to the words in this Act, and asked the Speaker whether 
to accumulate and invest the money as the Government now 
proposed was an appropriation in the proper sense of the question. 
The point was argued in a grave and quiet way by the leaders of the 
Opposition anc members of the Government,and then the Speaker, 
amidst intense stillness, gave unhesitatingly his opinion that the 
clauses as proposed to be amended by the Government were not an 
appropriation of the money in the proper sense. His declaration 
.was received with loud cheers by the Opposition, and with 
astonished silence by the Ministerialists. Everyone saw at once 
that the Compensation scheme was dead, and Mr. Smith imme- 
diately afterwards postponed the Bill till Thursday, in order that 
the Government might decide what course they would take. And 
so in this simple unforeseen way disappeared the cause of the most 
stormy conflict of the Session. 

A motion for the adjournment of the House made by Mr. 
Labouchere with the object of directing attention to the proclama- 
tion of the meeting at Northampton, drew from Mr. Matthews 
and the Attorney-General clear and distinct statements that the 
action of the magistrates had been thoroughly illegal. Then, 
and again on Wednesday, the House devoted itself to dull, 
uninteresting, and useful business. 

On Thursday, in a crowded House, Mr. Smith came down and 
made the inevitable sacrifice. He announced that, in deference 
to the view expressed by the highest constitutional authority in 
the House, the Compensation clauses would be withdrawn ; and 
the intimation was so universally expected that it hardly evoked 
any manifestation. Mr. Smith’s tone suggested that the Govern- 
ment had no more heart for the fight, and that their one desire was 
to wind up the session as soon as possible. He was questioned as 
to the business of the session, but he asked for more time to enable 
the Government to make up their minds. While he declined to 
say anything definite regarding the Tithes Bill, his reference 
to it suggested that it also had practically been abandoned. 
There was even a final element of grotesqueness about the 
collapse of the Government, when Mr. Wharton brought 
up an immense petition in favour of the defunct clauses. The 
great subject of conflict having been removed, the House did 
a good night’s work. The report of the Allotments Bill was 
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disposed of, the Barracks Bill passed through Committee, and 
some progress was made with the Western Australian Con- 
stitution Bill. 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 


CANVASSING AND INTIMIDATION. 


Sir,—As THE SPEAKER has influence with the arbiters of 
election policy, please accord me brief space to ask a relevant 
question. A general election is at hand. What is the Reform 
Club, or National Liberal Club, or the National Liberal Federa- 
tion going to do with the canvasser? In former years, the 
Daily News—always the friend of Liberal principle—thrice per- 
mitted me to call attention to the irrelevant creature called “ the 
canvasser.” 

Sir Walter Foster asked your attention, in No. 13 of THE 
SPEAKER, to an important society for the Protection of Rural 
Voters. The ballot was intended to protect them ; but it does not 
protect them from the canvasser. That is where the intimidation 
comes in. The theory of Representative Government calls upon 
me to delegate my power to another for a given time. Once in 
seven years, I am master of the situation—afterwards I am at the 
mercy of the Member of Parliament I elect. He may tax me, he 
may compel the country into unjust and costly wars, he may be a 
party to base treaties, he may limit my liberty, he may degrade 
me as an Englishman, but I am bound by hisacts. From election 
to election, he is my master. I must obey the laws he helps to 
make, or he will suspend the Habeas Corpus Act, put a sword to 
my throat, or fire upon me with the latest improved rifle he has 
made me pay for inthe Estimates. I may howl, but I can- 
not alter anything. My only security is that a time will come 
when I shall be a master again, and shall taste of power for one 
supreme minute when I shall stand by the ballot-box. Then I 
can vote to displace the Member who has betrayed me, and 
choose another representative in his stead. Representative 
Government confers upon the English citizen one minute of liberty 
every seven years. 

But what is the gain of the ballot, if the canvasser or the 
Primrose Dame, intrusive, inquisitive, intimidating, be let loose 
upon the unfortunate elector? Mr. Arch tells us that the Dames 
boycotted the agricultural voter with ferocity more dangerous 
than Irish Leaguers can exercise. The Ballot Act was to save 
the elector from the consequences of its being ascertainable how 
he votes. The poll-book did not appear until six weeks or more 
after an election. Now the canvassers get a record of how a man 
will vote six weeks before ; so that the elector who has anything 
to fear from his neighbour, his customer, his employer, his creditor, 
his banker, his landlord, or his priest, is in peril twelve weeks 
earlier than when the ballot was not. No canvasser is sworn, 
or even pledged, to secrecy. His employment is a violation 
to all secrecy. The Tory never liked the neutrality of the 
ballot, and is glad of Liberal sanction for violating it. Thou- 
sands of Liberals have Conservative employers who are on Tory 
election committees. The men must answer the circulars sent 
them, or make up their minds to find, sooner or later, that their 
work is not satisfactory and their services are dispensable. 

I was concerned in an election where most of the voters were 
in the employ of a large Liberal firm with Tory partners. The 
same workman was canvassed by both, as well as by the circular 
inquiry trick. Afraid of the consequences, he promised each ; afraid 
of both, and ashamed to meet either, he voted for neither. There 
was a clerk belonging to the firm placed in each polling-booth to 
see whether the men did come up, and the chief employer was 
returning officer. The absentee voter had to give an account of 
his absence. Afraid to present himself, he sent his wife to say he 
was sick. Thus, three lies were extracted from one unhappy 
voter, who was not believed and lost his situation all the same. 

So many honest, earnest persons dislike causing workmen 
to lie, that many elections are lest because scrupulous men and 
women will not canvass. But they would go out and win votes 
were they instructed to say to the elector, “ Sir, the Ballot Act is 
designed to protect you from discovery how you have voted. 
But the Act does not prevent any elector from avowing, if he 
chooses, which side he will take. If, therefore, it suits you to 
give the Liberal party open, personal support, we shall value it. 


I have called to offer explanations of the principles of the Liberal 
candidate and the leading measures he is prepared to support, 
but not to ask what your decision is. The ballot-box is appointed 
to receive that when all the evidence the election may furnish is 
before you.” 

I have known some candidates lose the seat they sought 
through neglecting all personal attention to electors. Because they 
felt they could not canvass under the ballot, they were so silly as not 
to see that they could say everything a gentleman ought to say in 
support of his views, save soliciting at the end a declaration of the 
vote the elector intended to give. To do that would convert him 
or his agent into an unauthorised, irresponsible, perambulating 
ballot-box. Personal attention to the elector, with the view of 
giving explanations and removing misconceptions, should never 
cease. The Ballot Act was intended to impress upon electors 
the manners of gentlemen. It was not intended to protect the 
elector from himself, but to secure his social rights and import- 
ance. It was not intended to repress but increase those atten- 
tions to him which activity, intelligence, and enthusiasm may 
devise, but to render these arts conducive to the enlightenment 
of the elector, and to the inspiration in him of the sense of 
national duty and self-respect. 

_ Will Mr. John Morley, Sir James Kitson, or Mr. Schnadhorst 
give heed to this? So long as the canvasser, instead of being a 
pleader, is sent out as an Inquisitor, the Primrose Dames cannot 
be checkmated. Unless the canvasser is better instructed than 
he has been, the Ballot Act is an imposture.—Yours faithfully, 

Eastern Lodge, Brighton. GEORGE JACOB HOLYOAKE. 


A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 
THE SPEAKER OFFICE, 
Friday, June 27, 1850. 

” HIS,” said my friend Jawkins at the Club—and Jawkins still 

flourishes as a green bay-tree, even as he did in the days of 
the “Snob Papers ”—“ is an important week in the literary world.” 
By which I understood him to mean that it was the week which 
was to see the publication of Mr. Stanley’s account of his great 
journey. No one can doubt that the two handsome volumes 
which will be in the hands of the public to-morrow will con- 
stitute the book of the year, as books go. Not for worlds 
would I violate the solemn pledge imposed upon me by the 
enterprising publishers of Mr. Stanley’s story, by giving my 
readers so much as the vaguest hint of the contents of the work. 
They can read it for themselves if they please, to-morrow or on 
any subsequent day. All that I need say, therefore, is that 
the story is one of almost thrilling interest, and that whatever 
may be its literary merits, it has at least in a high degree the 
virtue of actuality. It is a story of something that has actually 
been done by a great Englishman and his brave associates, and 
the very simplicity with which the tale is told can but add to the 
effect of that which is no clever piece of fiction, but a plain narra- 
tion of work accomplished and perils endured. Surely a good book 
of travels that carries us into the heart of that wonderful Dark 
Continent which, thanks in no small measure to Stanley himself, is 
dark no longer, must vie in intrinsic literary interest with the 
best novel we are likely to get nowadays. Whatever, therefore, 
may be said by my superior friends who maintain that literature 
should have nothing to do with the bare recital of facts, I hold 
with Jawkins that it is a great week in the literary year which 
gives us “ Through Darkest Africa.” 


The firm of publishers who are the medium of Mr. Stanley’s 
communication with the outer world gave a great dinner last 
night in honour of the birth of the book. No doubt they have 
good reasons of their own for treating the event as one of signal 
importance. If indeed all the stories I have heard of the number 
of editions in which the work is now being published all over the 
civilised world may be relied upon, it is many a long day since 
any book has appeared under circumstances so remarkable. We 
cannot expect Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. to lift the veil of 
mystery in which publishers, if we may believe Mr. Besant, de- 
light to envelop their transactions, so far as to inform us of the 
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exact sums which have been paid by business houses in all 
the countries of the Continent for the right of translating Mr. 
Stanley’s travels. Nor, perhaps, ought we to pry too closely into 
the nature of his arrangements with the American publishers of 
the work. Mr. Stanley is fortunate in his American citizenship, 
and it has enabled him to secure a copyright in his latest and 
greatest book, despite the frantic efforts of the Congressmen 
of the West to deprive him of it. But of the English edition 
this at least may be said—that not for many years has any book 
of the same character been awaited more anxiously or subscribed 
for more liberally, and that those persons are exceptionally 
fortunate who are the possessors of copies of the édition de luxe. 


We have all heard of the country squire who, happening to 
take up a copy of “ Mr. Sponge’s Sporting Tour” in the drawing- 
room of a house he was visiting, declared, in an outburst of 
confidence, that “there were some books which it was a positive 
pleasure to read.” It is a positive pleasure to a good many of us 
to know that the public at large is for once in a way really 
interested in the appearance of a new book. We had almost 
begun to fear that the days when new volumes were eagerly 
awaited by the reading world, and their appearance hailed as an 
occasion of rejoicing, had passed away for ever; and yet one need 
not have advanced very far on the journey of life in order to recall 
those days. It is of course only the older men among us who 
remember the monthly appearance of the “Pickwick Papers,” and 
can enter into the feelings of the dying man who, when he was 
assured by his doctor that he had still another week to live, mur- 
mured, “Thank God, I shall still see the next number of ‘ Pickwick.’” 
But a great many of us can remember the delightful expectation 
and excitement which attended the appearance of the later works 
of the inimitable “Boz.” Far back in my own memory I can recall 
the time when each successive month brought the green covers of 
“David Copperfield” within one’s doors, and the thrill of joyous 
anticipation with which we turned—all of us, from the head of the 
family downwards—to the illustrations by “ Phiz,” in which we had 
a foretaste of the delights that lay before us in reading each too 
brief monthly portion. 


And, later on, were there not the yellow-backed numbers 
associated for ever with the honoured name of Michael Angelo 
Titmarsh? One envies the young nowadays, and yet there is 
something which we of the older generation possess that they 
can know nothing of. Never can they share with us the joy of 
reading “ Vanity Fair” fresh from the mint of the author's brain, 
and of revelling in the gentle heroism of Major Dobbin and the 
delightful wickednesses of Becky Sharp. The years fly by, and 
we are all longing week by week for the appearance of the un- 
pretending numbers of A// the Year Round, in which “ The Dead 
Secret” is being told by one Wilkie Collins, a new writer, who, 
under the fostering wing of Dickens, has suddenly forced his way 
to the front, and then—it seems but yesterday—we are all of us 
reading “ Middlemarch ” with an almost awe-stricken wonder and 
delight and admiration. 


Are those good days gone for ever? Will the moment never 
come when, as in the time of the great author of “ Waverley,” the 
appearance of a new book from an honoured hand was an event 
to be discussed as eagerly and relished as fondly as the most 
exciting incident in social or political life? Far be it from my 
wish to disparage the writers of to-day—a goodly and worthy 
band—but the fact remains that they no longer stir the pulses of 
the world as those writers of the past at whom I have hinted did. 
Is the fault theirs? . Not entirely, perchance. Here at the end 
of the century one has become Jd/asé, incapable of the keen 
feelings which were common when the age was younger. Buta 
little of the old sensation has been revived this week with the 
appearance of a book not perhaps remarkable for its literary 
merit, and yet full of living interest ; and I for one am grateful. 
for the fact. 


Have you ever considered the innate ferocity of the creative 
mind? Take the mildest-mannered novelist who ever scuttled a 
painted ship upon a painted ocean. I suppose it is the habit of 
killing his imaginary personages which makes him ready, in a 
certain mood, to commend the most desperate courses to the State. 
At any rate, this is the humour of Mr. Hall Caine, who tells an in- 
terviewer that prolonged peace is the canker in the heart of a 
nation, and that nothing but Blood can restore the manliness of 
our iiterature. 


Perhaps you thought this kind of sentiment had ended with 
the young man in “ Maud,” who ascribed all the evils of society, 
including sanded sugar, to the fact that a white-livered Govern- 
ment gave him no opportunity of slitting the wind-pipe of a 
foreign foe. But here is Mr. Hall Caine pining for war, not, as 
I understand him, that he may figure in “the imminent deadly 
breach,” but that he may sit at home and write about it, just as 
Barry Cornwall wrote songs of the sea—an element with which, 
I believe, he was not personally acquainted. 


There have been soldier-novelists before now. Captain 
Mayne Reid, of whom his widow has just published an interest- 
ing memoir, was a warrior from his youth. I hope the boys of 
this generation still read “ Harry Ogilvie” and the “ Romance of 
War,” and a score of combative novels inspired by James Grant’s 
experience of arms. I admit Captain Andrew Haggard’s right to 
slay hecatombs of savages on paper with professional coolness, 
because it may be his duty some day to take an actual hand in 
the business of carnage. Meanwhile his brother (chastened by 
Mr. Andrew Lang) may say with Beatrice, “I’ll eat all of his 
killing.” 


The sword cannot always be turned into a ploughshare or a 
pen-holder. But when a civilian like Mr. Hall Caine, who ought 
at least to have some regard for our rates and taxes, clamours 
for Real Blood, and tells us that fiction is unmanned by the arts of 
peace, the average citizen who is smoking the pacific cigar in his 
club, may fairly ask whether this three-volume warrior is prepared 
to shoulder a rifle like Professor Tyndall ? 


Let us look a little further into Mr. Hall Caine’s theory of 
literature. There is too much love, he says, in novels, and not 
enough fighting. He is even disposed to agree with Count 
Tolstoi, who has discovered a text in St. Matthew against mar- 
riage. So the new literary spirit is to devastate the world by a 
double process. Count Tolstoi will persuade us to stop the re- 
production of the species, and Mr. Hall Caine will egg us into 
the wholesale cutting of throats. 


Truly, a terrible combination! No doubt Mr. Mudie’s tremb- 
ling subscribers are asking how long a decimated society may 
live to read Mr. Hall Caine’s spirited novels. When the New 
Zealander comes along (always supposing that the population of 
New Zealand will hold out long enough for this expedition), 
he will find the dead bodies of the two last Europeans, each with 
a volume of “The Bondman” in one hand and a blood-stained 
weapon in the other. 


To complicate matters, Mr. Hall Caine has the surprising idea 
that war is the only purge for passion. I have some vague 
recollection that Achilles had a weakness for Briséis ; that Troy 
was besieged because an impetuous youth ran off with another 
man’s wife ; that Alexander knew only too well that lovely Thais 
sat beside him ; that Czsar was not indifferent to Cleopatra ; that 
the Rape of the Sabines was a military manceuvre: that the sack of 
Magdeburg and the Spanish Fury at Antwerp did not raise the 
moral tone of their respective ages ; that Nelson had too great an 
admiration for Lady Hamilton, and Napoleon for seyeral ladies ; 
and that the immortal D’Artagnan was given to amorous adven- 
tures when there was no blood-letting in hand. 
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The old Norse Vikings dealt, perhaps, the hardest knocks in 
literature, but I do not find that women are insignificant in their 
legends. If it is permissible to mention Ibsen without bringing 
the house about one’s ears, I may remark that in “ The Vikings in 
Helgeland” Hidrdis is the cause of the whole tragedy, and that 
the lady is as remarkable for the ardour of her affections as for 
her deadly skill with the bow. 


But then Mr. Hall Caine goes off at another tangent, and 
accuses women of having demoralised our literature. If they 
had not taken to novel-writing all might have been well. 
Charlotte Bronté is a great offender, forsooth, because Rochester 
wanted to marry Jane Eyre when his mad wife was alive. If 
he had merely killed a few people instead, Mr. Hall Caine might 


REVIEWS. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF EUROPE DURING THE LAST 
HUNDRED YEARS. 


LE CENTENAIRE DE 1789: EVOLUTION POLITIQUE, PHILOSOPHIQUE, 
HISTORIQUE, ET SCIENTIFIQUE DE L'EUROPE DEPUIS CENT ANS, 
Par Georges Guéroult. 

WE have seldom seen a more amusing instance of the tend- 

ency of the French to identify France with Europe than in 
the contents of this book when compared with its title. It isa 

“centenary book” ; it purports to trace the progress and growth 

of European civilisation in matters of philosophy, religion, 

morality, literature, art, social and political science, from 1789 

to 1889. But about Europe outside France there is scarcely a 


have forgiven the genius which won the profound admiration and 


i i iticised—and there is a good deal 
respect of Thackeray. word. Nearly all the writers criticise re is a go 


of interesting literary criticism—are French. The physical 
discoveries commented on are attributed chiefly to French 
investigators. The phenomena of politics, the changes in social 
ideas and conditions taken for description are those of France, 
and practically of France only. One might almost suppose that 
since 1789 England had counted for hardly anything in the 
progress of physical science and in the field of poetry, 
Germany for almost as little in metaphysics and in historical 
criticism. In one respect, M. Guéroult has been well advised 
in allowing the performance of the book to belie the promise of 
its title. He has by no means such a knowledge of Europe 
outside France as would make him competent to deal with its 
intellectual and social history. With Germany (except two or 
three conspicuous figures) and with Italy he has but a nodding 
acquaintance ; he recognises names and faces, but goes little 
further. To England he is almost a total stranger ; knowing, 
indeed, Darwin and J. S. Mill because their work belongs to the 
world, but knowing very little of English writers generally. 
Setting these great deficiencies aside, and treating the book 


Rochester, it seems, set an evil example to women who write 
novels. So George Eliot, and Mrs. Gaskell,and Miss Thackeray, 
and Mrs. Oliphant, and Mrs. Lynn Linton, and Miss Braddon, 
and Mrs. Henry Wood, are guilty of having perpetuated the 
bigamous propensity of man. 


Women are thrown upon their own evil resources in the 
writing of fiction, because they cannot imitate Mr. Hall Caine’s 
military prowess, and because, I presume, they get no nearer the 
field of battle than the London County Council and the Mathe- 
matical Tripos. Yet if there is to be a competition in Blood, pray 
what chance has Mr. Hall Caine against Miss Braddon, who has 
slaughtered so many people in her books that they must have a 
Hades all to themselves ? 


Even if there were any truth in Mr. Hall Caine’s absurd pro- 
position that women can write about nothing but the baser phases 


of love, how on earth could this evil in our literature be remedied 
by the cultivation of pugnacity? You might as well tell a school- 
boy who is lingering in the Capua of the confectioner’s, that the 
only way to be manly in life is to go out and fight the sweep. 


And what is the use of telling us that there is too much love in 
our fiction, and that love has nothing to do with the great scheme 
of affairs? It may be Mr. Hall Caine’s ideal of life that a man 
should ignore women altogether, or that he should marry as soon 
as possible to get the business over, and then devote his mind to 
something in which women play no part. But unfortunately for 
Mr. Hall Caine, the world does not wag in this simple way. Man 
can never be sure of getting an orbit to himself, free from the in- 
trusion of female comets. And I venture to think that Shake- 
speare’s allegory of the caskets was wrong, and that Portia’s 
picture was in every one of them. ; 


Of course, there are admirable novels in which the influence of 
women is not conspicuous. Mr. Stevenson can thrill us without 
employing “the eternal feminine.” But he does not harangue in- 
terviewers on the folly, not to say the iniquity, of every “doxy” 
save his own. He has even proclaimed his allegiance to George 
Meredith, who certainly does not believe in Count Tolstoi’s plan 
for reconstructing mankind. 


On the whole, I think we may take it that a highly complex 
civilisation is not to be simplified by the artless ethics of Blood. 
Mr. Thomas Hardy said not long ago that you cannot have 
tragedy without “the crash of the Commandments.” That theory 
may need limitation ; but it is scarcely improved by the proposal 
that only the Commandment against murder shall be habitually 
broken, in order that we may be saved from the contamination 
of the French novel. R. A. 


as a book about France only, it is, if far from profouny, still 
interesting and suggestive. The contrasts between 1789 and 1889 
are well grasped and stated with point and clearness. No 
small talent is shown in compressing into a page or two 
the leading doctrines of a philosopher, or even of a school. 
The chapters devoted to metaphysics and economics are in this 
regard not without merit. That on religion sets forth pointedly 
the surprising contrast between the predictions which the “en- 
lightened classes” formed in 1789 regarding the future of Christ- 
ianity and the results which have actually followed. “Everybody 
then believed that all forms of religion were destined to a speedy 
destruction, and thought that they would be replaced everywhere 
by the deism of Voltaire and Franklin, by the religion of the 
Savoyard Vicar. Now, all these religious forms still maintain 
themselves. Catholicism, in particular, has recovered the appear- 
ance, if not the reality, of life and movement. After a slumber of 
more than three centuries, it has proclaimed two new dogmas. 
Setting aside some trifling concessions, the Church has continued 
to hold its old ground ; it has maintained its dogmas and interpre- 
tations, has admitted new miracles, established the worship of the 
Sacred Heart, &c. Politically, though stripped of its temporal 
domains, the Papacy has regained a considerable moral influence, 
and counts in the councils of Europe for more than it has done 
since the days of Gregory VII. and Innocent III.” There is some 
exaggeration in this last sentence; but the revivification of 
Catholicism is not the least notable, as it has been certainly the 
most unforeseen, result of the Revolution ; for it has been accom- 
plished in the teeth, not only of the “principles of 1789,” but of a 
destructive historical and literary criticism applied to the books 
of the Old and New Testament, and to the traditions of the 
primitive Church, infinitely more effective than the crude unbelief 
of the Voltairean period. The Roman Church has recently 
formally enunciated, without substantially weakening its posi- 
tion, two dogmas, one of which, the Immaculate Conception of 
the Virgin, is more wholly without ground and basis in Scripture, 
and the other, the Infallibility of the Pope, more directly in the 
teeth of history, than any two dogmas ever promulgated before. 
And it has done this in what is called a critical and sceptical age. 
M. Guéroult gives the common explanation, in which, common 
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as it is, there is some truth—that the religious feelings in man are 
strong ; that, in order to preserve them in their association with 
his old beliefs, he draws a sharp line of demarcation between 
the world of faith and the world of reason, and refuses to 
apply scientific arguments to matters which he has placed in 
the former region. He does not dwell, as he might have 
dwelt, on the extent to which the revolutionary movement re- 
vivified Christianity by stimulating men’s minds in every direction, 
by proclaiming equality and fraternity, by embracing even while 
it seemed to oppose the so-called Romantic movement—a move- 
ment which is as modern in its substance as it was medizeval in 
its form—by making the need for a moral bond and an imperative 
moral law, with some sort of supernatural sanction, seem stronger 
than the “naturalists,” if one may so call them, of last century had 
thought. In all these regards, the Roman Church has profited 
by the events which followed 1789, and profited the more because 
she has become largely severed from that political support of 
governments on which she used to rely, and has found it neces- 
sary to keep her policy in accord with the growingly democratic 
sentiment of the western nations. 

M. Guéroult sums up his examination of the result of the 
Revolution by observing that of the three watchwords of 1789, 
Liberty has been won. In Europe it reigns in minds, ideas, in- 
stitutions. Equality, in the sense of an equal approach to all 
careers and every kind of culture, without other distinctions be- 
tween men than that of their virtues and their talents, has also been 
row in principle and in fact. As to Fraternity, the twentieth century 
has still much to achieve. The principles are laid down, but the 
heart is not yet in them. Optimistic as our author is—and his 
optimism is an agreeable contrast to the pessimism now so com- 
mon among the superior minds of France—he cannot go further 
than this. One who lives in Continental Europe can hardly be 
expected to go further. But an Englishman or an American may 
feel that Fraternity, in its true sense, has also made great advances, 
and that the liberty which England and America enjoy, more 
perfect in many respects than that of France, could not be enjoyed 
without that mutual respect for one another’s feelings by each 
class, and that sense of duty to the common interest of all classes, 
which are sensibly greater now than they were one hundred 
years ago. 


RELICS OF A LOGICAL REFORMER. 
By W. Staniey Jevons. 
London: Mac- 


PURE LOGIC, AND OTHER MINOR WORKS. 
Edited by Professor Adamson and Harriet A. Jevons. 
millan & Co, 


THESE relics of an extremely ingenious and energetic man have 
a certain pathetic interest, the interest attaching to “things 
incomplete and purposes betrayed.” They are memorials of no 
ordinary ambition, though it is not entirely a new one in the 
history of logic. To rid formal logic of the incubus of Aristotle 
and make a fresh start, to discard the principle of the old 
syllogism and invent a new syllogism, with the help of which science 
might progress at a rate hitherto undreamt of, was an enterprise of 
no small pith and moment. Mr. Jevons not merely undertook this, 
but believed that he had accomplished it, and confidently claimed 
to have done so. There was this novelty about his idea—that he 
did not, like Roger Bacon, or Ramus, or Francis Bacon, propose 
to go beyond the traditional limits of pure logic: it was within 
them that he aspired to work a great reformation. “Pure Logic,” 
in fact, was the title of the first work, here reprinted, in which he 
propounded his system. It looked like a mere modification of 
Boole’s mathematical analysis of logical forms, but it claimed to 
be much simpler, as well as more powerful in its applications. 
We have only, the author said, to “throw off the dead encum- 
brances, the useless distinctions, of the Aristotelian system,” and 
“logic assumes a new degree of simplicity, precision, generality, 
and power.” “Logic will be developed almost like mathematics 
when logicians, like mathematicians, discriminate between the study 
of thought and the study of antiquarian lore.” In his second 
contribution to this development, “ The Substitution of Similars,” 
Mr. Jevons’s tone was still more confident: “Aristotle has had 
his due in the obedience of more than two centuries, and men 
whose birthright is the increasing result of reason are not to be 
bound for ever by the dictum of a thinker who lived but a little 
after the dawn of scientific thought.” It was now more apparent 
what Mr. Jevons conceived to be the mainstay of Aristotle’s baleful 


tyranny ; it was the Dictum de Omni et Nullo. He spoke of this 
as “the most lamentable mistake in the history of science,” and 
of the quantification of the predicate, which had given him the 
hint of how to supersede the effete syllogism, as “a great dis- 
covery,” an epoch-making idea capable of transforming the whole 
character of logic. Discard the )zctwm as a venerable impostor ; 
adopt instead the simple principle that Whatever is true of a 
thing ts true of tts like—quantify the predicate, treat the proposi- 
tion as an equation, and the way is clear for the emancipation of 
logic and its entrance upon a new career. Reasoning becomes 
so simple that it may be done by a machine ; and Mr. Jevons 
invented a very ingenious machine for the purpose, his logical 
abacus, “a machine capable of reasoning, or of replacing almost 
entirely the action of the mind in drawing inferences.” 

It is nearly a quarter of a century since these hopes and 
projects were given to the world. Perhaps it would have been 
kinder to the author’s memory to let his ingenious system rest in 
peace. In renewing acquaintance with it we seem to find 
ourselves in the Grand Academy of Lagado. Ingenious it 
undoubtedly was, but what have the abacus and the substitu- 
tion of similars done to realise their author’s lofty expectations ? 
It is not unfair to measure them by their practical utility. They 
were put forward as practical inventions. Mr. Jevons was by no 
means like the Cambridge mathematician who boasted of a 
beautiful new formula as its crowning merit that it could not by 
any possibility be made of the slightest use by anybody for any 
purpose. We find him in one of the lectures reprinted in this 
volume complaining bitterly of the popular prejudice against 
logic as a useless science. One of the objects of his system was 
to remove this reproach : he asked unprejudiced consideration of 
it on this ground. What, then, are men able to do with the help 
of the new formule? What can the abacus do for them? The 
answer must be that we can do nothing with the new formule 
that could not be done equally well with the old, and that the 
abacus does nothing that could not be done with equal ease by 
the unaided understanding. The processes are shorter in some 
instances, and that is all. And if the object is to avoid error in 
reasoning, the comparative brevity of the symbolic statement is not 
an unmixed advantage. Thereis an additional possibility of errorin 
the working of the symbols. The truth is that all that the abacus 
attempts is to show the mutual implications of given terms and pro- 
positions, and when the conditions of an inference are put into such 
a shape that the abacus can be applied to them, the meanest under- 
standing can judge of their validity without its help. Itis like an 
ingenious contrivance for spreading butter on bread by steam or 
electricity: when we have got the bread and the butter, we can 
do that for ourselves without artificial aid. We can judge of the 
sc pe and power of the abacus by supposing it introduced into 
the House of Commons to test the consistency of the arguments 
of our wisest and best. Suppose an abacus stood on the table 
between the two front benches, at what stage and under what 
conditions would the appeal be made to its infallible authority ? 
The “machine capable of reasoning” would scornfully decline to 
act at all till the point in dispute was stated precisely in the form 
of an equation between terms—-say, by the Speaker—and all the 
wealth of argument for and against, and neither for nor against, 
was disentangled—by the Speaker also?—and expressed plain 
and straight in terms of the proposed equation and suitable 
intermediaries. Then the debate would be ripe for the inter- 
vention of the abacus. And then its action would be seen to be 
superfluous, for if the relation of the arguments to the conclusion 
was not by that time apparent to everybody, the authority of the 
machine would be scouted. In any case the removal of the 
bauble would be only a question of time. 

The second part of the posthumous volume contains Mr. 
Jevons’s strictures on Mill, which made some noise about twelve 
years ago, when they first appeared in the Contemporary Review. 
“Exhaustive criticism of one logician by another,” the editor, 
Professor Adamson, says, “must always be hailed with satis- 
faction.” This is true in general; but if the avowed purpose of 
the one distinguished logician is to prove that theother was “ of an 
essentially illogical mind,” the satisfaction is not likely to be purely 
intellectual. The value of Mr. Jevons’s criticisms is fatally impaired 
by his failure to recognise as a critical basis that Mill’s aim in the 
reform of logic was very different from his own. It was not by 
an extension of the formulz of pure logic that Mill proposed to 
increase the usefulness of the science, but by annexing a new 
province. The difficulties and confusions in his system arise 
from his tenderness for the old logic—from the conservative 
spirit in which he tried to connect the methods of modern 
science with the forms of the Aristotelian logic, so that the 
one should appear to be complementary of the other. He 
poured new wine into the old bottles, with the result that 
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the old bottles burst and his wine was spilt. Mr. Jevons 
showed no inkling of this in his criticisms. His object was 
simply to destroy Mill’s authority by proving him to be of 
“essentially illogical mind,” and to do this by convicting him 
of verbal inconsistencies. Not only did he fail to see how the in- 
consistencies arose in the case of the “‘ System of Logic,” but in his 
slashing controversial zeal he exaggerated inconsistencies where a 
more candid and enlightened construction would have reconciled 
them. The result is that his criticism is an exhibition of logic- 
chopping of the kind that brings the science into contempt with 
men of common sense—a tolerably continuous exemplification of 
the material fallacy a dicto secundum guid ad dictum simpliciter, 
and its converse. This is the besetting weakness of the pure 
logician conversant mainly with the question of consistency or 
inconsistency between terms—that if terms are not ready to his 
hand with the precision required for manipulation, he is tempted 
to obtain them by violence. 


THE STATUS AND FUNCTION OF THE MINISTRY. 


THE CHRISTIAN MINISTRY: its Origin, Constitution, Nature, and Work. 
A Contribution to Pastoral Theology. By William Lefroy, D.D., Dean 
of Norwich. London: Hodder & Stoughton. 1890. 


THIS volume, the Donnellan Lectures for 1887-8, is of consider- 
able interest. Its very appearance is noteworthy. We have had 
in succession the great essay of the late Bishop of Durham, with 
its cautious and chastened assertion of “legitimist” claims for 
both the ministry in general and episcopacy in particular; the 
truly original and permanent contribution of the late Dr. Hatch 
in his Bampton Lectures, with their calm and firm negation of 
any exclusive legitimacy, and their accentuation of a factor 
in episcopal development hitherto generally overlooked ; and 
more recently still, the reply essayed by Mr. Gore, in a 
work of. much the same title and scope as that before us, 
containing in perhaps as generous a spirit as is compatible with 
the position, a firm reassertion of Anglican legitimism. These 
may be said to represent, respectively, Cambridge, cautious and 
scholarly, Oxford, historical and modern, and Oxford, traditional 
and patristic. And now the circle is completed by this contribu- 
tion from Dublin, as characteristic as any of the others of the 


local theological tone. Agreeing as they do in little but a 
common devotion to the Christianity whose organised life they 
describe, these four works are the more remarkable as all coming 
from within the Anglican Church—-a fact which, to the view of 
Mr. Gore at least, surely implies not only compromise, but 
inconsistency in its actual constituents. 


Dean Lefroy follows in the main Dr. Lightfoot, but perhaps 


with more emphasis than discrimination. And, indeed, this is the 
more excusable, as his active exercise of the ministry has hardly 
enabled him to cultivate the dry light of the historian. In this 
he will appear to many greatly inferior to the Bampton Lecturer 
whom he criticises, but in whom the fine union of warmth and 
light, the practical and scientific, becomes the more evident, the 
more he is known as the poet and preacher as well as the historian. 
A case in point is the strange confusion of thought in Lecture I., 
where the Dean emphasises the Holy Spirit’s activity in the Church, 
over against what he imagines to be Dr. Hatch’s denial of it 
in his analysis of the factors determining the form of organisation 
of the Christian churches or communities, with their local varieties 
of type. Thecriticismon p. 28 might have been writtenby Mr. Gore, 
who binds up his idea-of the Church with certain officials (though 
we doubt if he would have written as broadly as our author) ; 
but it is hardly of a piece with the Dean’s general position, which 
allows him to say in his Preface, that supposing “all the bishops 
in the world should die,” he does “ not believe the calamity would 
affect either the flow or the fulness of the grace of God.” To him 
the ministry is simply one “of order and of authority.” Surely 


on such a theory the origin of the Christian life and the brotherly 


impulse towards helpful association is a different question from 
that of the particular form in which the Christian communities 
constituting the Church of Christ were organised. Indeed, the 
doubt often occurs whether in this, as in some other matters, the 
author’s type of Churchmanship has any standing-ground between 
the two extremes which he combats. Certainly for any identifi- 
cation of the Kingdom of God—the sphere of the Spirit’s activity 
—and the visibly organised Church, Dr. Lightfoot’s authority 
cannot be quoted : he had too firm a grip upon the full bearing 
of Christ’s own words to the woman of Samaria. 


| 


As a result of this failure to distinguish the sphere of the 
Spirit’s activity as contrasted with the forms given by human 
experience and historical environment, the author takes up a 
most precarious position as to inspiration. In dread of “ rational- 
ism ” (of which he rather indiscriminately accuses both Beck and 
Harnack), as well as of those who would make the Church the 
ultimate seat of authority, he clings to traditional Protestantism 
as opposed to the true Reformation principle, which made the 
testimonium spiritus sancti internum to the Gospel enshrined in 
the New Testament the ultimate basis of certitude. He thus risks 
the authority of the Bible upon unhistoric exegesis of the Old 
Testament in connection with the New, even going so far as to 
devote an appendix to the “Inspired Anticipations of Modern 
Science ”—a most questionable piece of work. Though he some- 
times adopts results reached by the historical method, as in the 
case of Harnack’s theory as to the itinerant ministry, it is not 
part of the warp and woof of his own mind, and his incidental 
remarks upon literary criticism often lack point, and are capable 
of being turned round the other way. The appendix on Harnack’s 
view of Acts i.—vi. had better never have been written : it settles 
nothing. 

The order of discussion is more scientific and historical or 
genetic than Mr. Gore’s, upon whose “ hypothetic method ” the 
Dean comments. 

Lecture I. ‘“ endeavours to vindicate the claim which is made 
for the society which Jesus Christ founded, as supernatural in its 
origin, and as possessed of a Ministry by Divine appointment and 
with Divine authority.” 

Lecture II. “shows that, assuming the inspiration of the Acts 
of the Apostles and of the Epistles ”—which is hardly the question 
in an historical inquiry as to stages of development in organisa- 
tion—such a ministry “was recognised in the Churches which 
were planted and organised,” without prejudice to the general 
obligations of all Christians. 

Lecture III. exhibits “the difference there is, in the history, 
between an itinerant and residential Ministry.” 

Lecture IV. “shows that from a very early period there are in- 
dications of the presence in the Church of a Ministry which was 
local, permanent, and unequal.” In this connection he refers to 
the important bearing of “the period of transition” upon the 
theory of the Apostolic Succession—a point that would bear 
working out. 

Lecture V. deals with “the moral sphere of ministerial work ;” 
while Lecture VI. unfolds “the evidential effects of that work.” 
Lecture VII. is on “Apostolic Succession,” which he discusses 
without reference to “ the moral obliquities and even enormities ” 
therewith historically connected. The eighth and last is on 
“* Sacerdotalism,” where he says frankly that if every true believer 
were consistent in his high profession, “the spurious claims of a 
caste clergy would be cancelled by the moral weight of individual 
and of corporate sanctification.” 

In reference to Lecture I. it may be noted that although the 
author states well enough at times the rudimentary nature of the 
early Apostolic consciousness, he fails to remain within the horizon 
of the question in Acts i. 6, “Lord, dost Thou at this time 
restore the kingdom to Israel ;” where “at this time” not only 
renders the idea of Apostolic succession, in the minds of men 
who even to the end (cf. 1 Peter) had no thought of generations 
to succeed, an anachronism, but also makes the Dean’s hypo- 
thetical scope of the Great Commission—which goes far beyond 
Peters simple consciousness of Apostolic function, viz. “a 
witness of His resurrection ”—almost equally unhistorical. That 
episcopos in the New Testament implies spiritual oversight and 
not only financial, we believe ; but that 1 Peter “recognises a 
duly ordained ministry” is by no means clear. Indeed, the 
natural or “ age” sense of “elder” seems to have been strangely 
overlooked in the work, though in the present passage suggested 
by the parallelism with the “ younger.” In this case “oversight” 
might well be like that ina Jewish synagogue, viz., concerned with 
conduct, teaching proper, till the end of the “ period of transition,” 
being supplied by the charismatically endowed persons, viz., 
“apostles (in wide sense), prophets, teachers,” who were precisely 
those who were not ordained, and who ordained no man to the 
exercise of their gifts. 

Lecture II. is, in the main, pertinent only against the Plymouth 
Brethren, and even so not always conclusive. The function of 
ministering, as opposed to being ministered to, is often all that is 
shown to be recognised, which no one disputes. It would need 


space equal to that used by the Dean to follow him in his exegesis, 
but the voluntary character of the ministry at Thessalonica and 
Corinth (see 1 Cor. xvi. 15, eis Si:axovlay trois aylos Eratay éavtods, 
cf. 1 Thess. v. 12, where the Apostle beseeches them to recogmi'se 
—cidévai—those labouring among them, urging their wor as 
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the basis of esteem) must be noted. And surely the “ placing” of 
gifts or gifted men in the Church most naturally points to 
immediacy of call rather than to commission conferred by 
the apostles or others, the local church in each case (as 
in the Didaché) recognising the call in the “ gift” conjoined 
with a worthy life. The argumentum e silentio, too, zs here in 
point; for it is the absence of even a /aci¢t recognition of an 
authorised ministry among those addressed that is noteworthy. 
Nor can it be too strongly urged that we must judge the Ephesian 
ministry by the earlier contemporary notices in the Corinthian 
Epistles rather than vice versa ; while as to the Ephesian “ elders” 
we cannot assume without proof that they were other than the 
“elder brethren” of Acts xv. 23 (R.V.) and 1 Peter. One of the 
greatest difficulties in this subject is to avoid being a victim of 
terms in connection with an age when things were fluid and in 
growth. And it may well be that in the age of the Spirit the 
functions of ministry were largely undifferentiated, each minister- 
ing according to his gift, so that to talk of deacons or others 
being “ permitted ” to do so and so, is an anachronism. 

The last two Lectures are perhaps the weightiest and most 
pertinent at least in their main drift. The Dean is here at 
home in his own field. We can only stay to refer to the timely 
protest against Mr. Gore’s strange plea that Sacerdotalism and 
the Incarnation are bound up together, and to the important cor- 
rection that the Apostolic succession known to Irenzeus consists 
in the possession of the true faith, and not of sacerdotal grace. 

To sum up, then: agreeing in the main with the author’s aims, 
we confess to disappointment at the form in which he has con- 
ceived and defended them. There is a lack of grip, an inability 
to enter fully into another's mind (especially in the case of Dr. 
Hatch), a limitation of view, a parochialism, a tendency to look 
upon primitive and vitally mobile phenomena through the fixed 
and stereotyped—in a word, a lack of historic sense, which mars 
much of what is otherwise excellent, and prevents the book from 
advancing the subject in hand. It is learned, but too long. It 
gives us mu/ta rather than mu/tum. Had it been half the size it 
would have had twice the value both for author and reader. But 
with its main contention, viz., that Christianity, the Christianity of 
Christ and His Apostles, aye, and that of the first two centuries, 
was free from the sacerdotalism which characterised the world 
amid which its lot was cast, we cordially agree ; and for the 
attempt to make this clear we thank the Dean. Still we cannot 
shut the book without feeling that it is not radical enough ; the 
genius of the Gospel of Christ needs a clearer and more precise 
delineation, in order that by correlation with it systems of ministry 
and polity may be tested. 


TWO MINOR POETS. 


1. THE NEW ARCADIA, BEING IDYLLS OF COUNTRY LIFE, WITH OTHER 
Poems. By A. Mary F. Robinson. London: T. Fisher Unwin, 18go. 

2. THE ANGEL OF LOVE, AND OTHER PoeEMS. By Richard Yates 
Sturges. Birmingham: Jas. Bertram Webb. 1889. 

ABDALLAH AND BALSORA: A PoEM. By R. Y. Sturges. Birmingham: 
Published by the Author. 1890, 


THE criticism of minor verse is no light matter for the critic- 
The authors of it show for the most part a power of appreciation 
a little above the common; they can feel a little more than the 
average man can; they are exquisitely sensitive and, in some 
cases, inordinately vain. If the critic speaks the plain truth of 
them, although he may prove the justice of all that he writes, he 
must do so with the certainty that—to the authors, at least—he 
will seem to have spoken from the most ignoble motives. One 
must criticise for the general public rather than for the minor 
poet. Among the general public there may be a few still left 
who do not believe that every unfavourable review is inspired 
by personal spite; who may even go so far as to think that 
something may be done by criticism to check the rapid and 
ruinous deterioration of public taste. Archdeacon Farrar has 
publicly stated that from but few reviews he could “obtain the 
least information, or adopt the most insignificant hints.” We can 
believe this; we can also believe that often, where Archdeacon 


Farrar is so proud of having learned nothing, the general public 
may have been taught to dislike, and young authors may have 
been taught to avoid, what is less admirable in the archdeacon’s 
style. 

One cannot feel savage and spiteful in reading the works of 
Miss Robinson (Madame James Darmesteter). The spirit which 


has inspired them all is a gentle spirit ; the flashes of honest 
anger which we find in the prologue to “ The New Arcadia,” and 
which are repeated from time to time in the following pages, 
shine out with such vehement brightness because the spirit is so 
gentle ; the dull, the slothful, or the brutal, acquiesce where one 
would do better to be angry. Nowhere, perhaps, is the author’s 
power of vivid description, the artistic rendering of minute 
details, more conspicuous than in the first poem of this series. 
It is Christmas Eve ; the hand-bell ringers have come into the 
garden, and are standing outside the window of the room. The 
speaker moves to the window ; through the pane she can see the 
ringers, and in the pane at the same time she can see the room, 
with its lights and flowers, reflected. The ringers look strange 
to her :— 
‘* Grim solemn figures, all in a row, 
Intent on the carol they ring ; 
But I see no less in the pane the glow 
Of the cactus-crimson, and to and fro 
The flames their flicker fling. 
My ribbon breast-knot dances across 
The leader's solemn brow, 
The moon-globed lamps burn low in the moss, 
And my own pale face, as it seems, they toss, 
With the ringing hand-bells now.” 


Of the rest of this series the two strongest poems are “ Cottar’s 
Girl,” and “The Wise-Woman.” Both of these show dramatic 
power. But, perhaps, more English readers will be pleased with 
“Man and Wife,” although the sentiment of it is a little more 
common. In the whole book we liked nothing better than “The 
Conquest of Fairyland,” an imaginative poem of much greater 
beauty and merit than are generally to be found in our minor 
poets. 

For it is impossible to consider Miss Robinson to be higher 
than a minor poet. There is too little in her work which is dis- 
tinctive, too little of which one feels that only the actual writer 
could have written it. The influence of other poets may be traced 
in every page of the book. One, for instance, opens the book at 
random, and the eyes fall on this stanza :— 

‘* With a sick, strange wonder, I ask, ‘ Who shall answer the sin, 
Thou, lover, brothers of thine ? 
Or he who left standing thy hovel to perish in ? 
Or I, who gave no sign ?’” 


If the book had opened at “ Janet Fisher,” or at “ Jiitzi Schul- 
theiss,” one would have found the same _ thing—unconscious 
imitation ; and in all three cases, an imitation of a different poet. 

‘Much of Miss Robinson’s work is delicate and graceful ; the tone 
of it is admirable ; but she has not the boldness, the intensity, or 
the creative power of real genius. 

It must surely be the printer and not the author who has made 
“clouds” rhyme with “cowed” in the third stanza on page 36; 
while the first stanza on page 70 is unintelligible until one sees 
that “where” is put for “ were.” 

No author has any business to send a book out in the state in 
which Mr. Sturges has issued his verses. Punctuation is very 
much a matter of taste ; but the motive for any punctuation should 
be to make the English more easily intelligible. The following 
stanza is not intelligible—we give it with the Sturgessian punc- 
tuation :— 

‘* T shall smile in my sleep, and thou, smiling again, 
Shalt double the force 
Of the blisses around, till my soul's compassed strain. 
Ope my lips for its course !"” 


We are not saying that anything could make that stanza in- 
telligible ; but the full-stop after “strain” makes it absolute 
nonsense. As the above stanza shows the Sturgessian punctua- 
tion, so the following line shows the Sturgessian want of any 
punctuation whatever :— 

‘* You smile I did not mean to joke.” 


Such instances are common enough in the verses, and misprints 
are frequent. 

Mr. Sturges is apparently a man of some ambition. In a 
conversation with “ the spirit of a treasured one,” the spirit refers 
to Mr. Sturges’ hope “To sit an eagle on the Pelion Peak of 
Poesy.” In a subsequent poem, “The Feast of Reason,” he 
finds himself unable to understand adverse criticism :— 

‘* Why can't I get one little smile, 
Of frank approval once awhile, 
To show I'm ‘ worth my salt’ ?” 
There is no reason for refusing to answer this question. The 
cause lies chiefly in the facts that the mind of Mr. Sturges is a 
common mind, that his verses are commonplace, that he has no 
depth of thought and considerable poverty of imagination, and 
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that his translations of other authors are feeble. May we quote 
to him one of his own verses ?— 
‘* Singing in the hawthorn tree, 
Artful little bird ! 
You keep saying: ‘Can't see me.’ 
Yet you will be heard,” 

Mr. Sturges also “ will be heard,” and he must take the conse- 
quences. There are some few instances, as might be expected, in 
these two volumes, where the author has missed space and hit 
the target. ‘“ Condolence,” for instance, is a pretty little poem. 

We are sorry that we cannot assure Mr. Sturges that he is 
“worth his salt”; but we think we may promise him from 
critics less kind than ourselves a sufficiency of pepper. 


THE BLACK FOREST. 
RAMBLES IN THE BLACK ForEST. By Henry W. Wolff. London; 
Longmans. 


Mr. HENRY WOLFF has written a very readable book on the 
Black Forest country. It contains an account of his wanderings 
in a district which he evidently has traversed often and loves 
well. It is full of information of a varied kind, of history, of 
myth, of description, of observation. It is brightly written, and 
seldom or never dull. But the number of stories and small 
incidents pressed into the pages has sometimes a rather confusing 
effect, and the discursiveness of parts of the book tends occasion- 
ally to blur and bewilder the readers mind. Mr. Wolff takes 
us into the Forest at Pforzheim, the ancient Porta Hercynia, 
still famed for its jewellery trade, the descendant of the ancient 
Forest craft of garnet-cutting, and thence to Hirsau, with its 
abbey-ruins, and to Calw, the birthplace of Pope Victor II. Next 
we visit Wildbad, with its waters and its recollections of Prince 
Gortschakoff, the valley of the Murg, the glass-works of Schén- 
miinzach, the high tops of the Hornisgrinde, and the hidden dell 
of Allerheiligen. Allerheiligen is famous for its old Pramon- 
stratensian house, which grew into a celebrated abbey ; and of 
the origin and fortunes of the monastery, and of the deep, 
enclosed valley where it lies, Mr. Wolff has a good deal that is 
interesting to say. From Allerheiligen we go on past Rippoldsau, 
another watering-place, and presently find ourselves in a district 
full of little historic towns and villages, which once had treasured 
privileges of their own—Gengenbach, with its memories of Charles 
V.; Offenburg, with its statue of Drake, and its half-mythical 
English king; Haslach, a village addicted to practical jokes; Wol- 
fach, full of traditions of Fiirstenberg princes ; Hornberg with its 
high-pitched castle on the rocks. Leaving these little places, we 
are led to Triberg, and follow the railway thence to Constance, 
glancing, as we pass, at the Moravian settlement at Kénigsfeld, 
at the forest of the Stockwald, and at the old town of Donaues- 
chingen, “the capital of the Black Forest proper.” Another 
chapter takes us from Triberg to Freiberg, over the Kandel, the 
witches’ trysting-place “on high Shrovetides ;” and of Freiburg, 
Mr. Wolff tells us all that its importance, past and present too, 
demands. Then, turning off again, southward and eastward, we 
visit the smooth waters of the Titisee and Alt-Breisach, once the 
“key of Germany,” and wander on to Badenweiler, to the mining 
district round about Todtnau, to the Miinsterthal, and finally to 
the great domed church and waters of St. Blasien. 

Mr. Wolff carries us through the whole country easily and 
without weariness, and at each place which he visits he has 
something of interest to point out. He gives a vivid idea of the 
stores of tradition and romance in which the entire neighbour- 
hood abounds, of the princes whom its inhabitants remember, of 
the castles and churches which they have built and seen fall to 
decay, of the saints they worship, of the superstitions they pre- 
serve. But from a geographical point of view, the habit of 
“rambling” in all directions, however fascinating to the walker, 
and interesting to those who know the ground, is hopelessly 
perplexing to the unfamiliar reader, and makes him sigh inquir- 
ingly for maps. The absence of any map is unquestionably a 
defect in the book. Some of the most interesting passages are 
those in which the author describes local customs and institutions. 
There are capital descriptions of the peasants’ houses, of a 
peasants’ wedding, of their dances and games, and dresses and 
feasts. The account given of the “ gedinge,” a practice which, by 
enforcing the principle that each family is responsible for the 
support of those among its members who cannot support them- 
selves, takes the place of a Poor Law, is very interesting. So, 
too, is all that Mr. Wolff tells us of the system of land tenure, 
of the multiplication of small peasant-properties, of the tenure 


of lands by villages and towns, and of the Forest laws. 
And so, too, is the information given with regard to the straw- 
plaiting industry of Triberg, the clock-making and wood-carving 
of Triberg and Furtwangen, the brush-making of Todtnau, and 
the other manufactures of the country. Occasionally we feel 
inclined to quarrel with the author’s English. We demur to the 
term, an “annual ‘out.’” We do not see the advantage of writing 
“could impossibly be maintained” for “could not possibly be 
maintained ;” and we wonder why it should be said that, among 
Christian missionaries, St. Boniface visited Germany “last of all 
of big stars.” But Mr. Wolff consoles us partly for these errors 
by spelling Constance as our fathers spelt it, and by vouchsafing 
a second “s” to Huss. In spite of some want of arrangement, 
and a crying want of maps, the book is light and interesting, 
and a pleasant one to read. 


A STORY OF OLD BABYLON. 


THE MASTER OF THE MAGICIANS. By Elizabeth S, Phelps and Herbert D. 
Ward. London: Heinemann. 1890. 
NEBUCHADNEZZAR has generally been a favourite of fiction. 
Everyone remembers the ancient ballad which begins erroneously 
by making him the King of the Jews, but then betrays the truth 
by telling us that he sold his wife for a very small consideration. 
Babylonians sold their wives occasionally, but Jews never ; much 
less would they sell them for such a ridiculously small recom- 
pense as “a pair of shoes.” This objection does not apply, how 
ever, to the theory of the poet Mickievicz, the originator of 
Panslavism, who shows that, in company with Belisarius, Coper- 
nicus, and Shakespeare, Nebuchadnezzar was _ really a Pole, and 
his name a thinly disguised Slavonic sentence—“ Ne Bog, adin 
Tsar,” “ No God, only the Emperor.” Then there is another 
poem, less ancient, but more classic in style, which describes 

how, and in what company, the great monarch 


——~—ate unwonted grass ; 
And murmured, as he cropped the verdurous food, 
‘It may be wholesome, but it isn’t good !"”’ 


There is something mild and idyllic about this portraiture 
of Nebuchadnezzar; he is so philosophical about his diet. 
But Mrs. Phelps’s king is avery different type of character. 
First of all, she calls him Nebuchadvezzar—as a sign appar- 
ently that she is going to change his inner nature as well. 
Next, instead of turning him into an ox, or at least making him 
act as an ox, she gives him a peculiar kind of hydrophobia, or 
lycanthropia, caused in the first case by the bite of a lion, and 
aggravated by Daniel coming and prophesying horrible things to 
the poor king when he is seriously ill. This disease makes 
Nebuchadrezzar think he is not an ox, but a lion; he eats very 
little grass, but is fed by two keepers. He flies at them from time 
to time, and once eats a live lamb. Daniel also changes his name 
for the unattractive one of Balat-su-usur; for the rest he is in love 
with a Babylonian girl, Lalitha, and wears a mysterious halo 
round his head. He is a little tedious in his prophesying: the 
authors drop their natural style when they come to him, and 
assume a pious solemnity which is trying. 

The “ Master of the Magicians” is a certain Mutusa-ili, the 
chief of the Babylonian College of Magi. He it is who suffers. 
most from the discredit which falls upon his college, when they 
fail to interpret Nebuchadrezzar’s dream. His character is fairly 
clear and well filled out, dignity and honesty supporting with 
difficulty a position which seems constantly to invite either ex- 
posure or conscious charlatanry. The hero of the book, in one 
sense of the word—that is, the man who marries the heroine—is 
Allit Arioch, the Captain of the King’s Guard. He is a boldly 
treated and interesting character: a brave, handsome, unin- 
tellectual young Guardsman, spending a good part of his time on 
pleasures of the kind that still attracts his profession. His better 
self is brought out by the friendship of Daniel and the trials he 
has to go through for the sake of Lalitha. 

On the whole the characters are treated with a degree of 
ease and vividness which is decidedly good in an ancient novel, 
though it would be quite inadequate in a modern one. The main 
lines are clear: the background, and the subtler lines of 
character-drawing, are almost impossible to fill in, when one is 
dealing with a very remote time. As a rule, novels dealing with 
ancient times have a distressing woodenness in character-draw- 
ing : the luxurious and cruel queens, the bold young barbarians, 
the Jewish or Christian saints, are generally stiff and slow; and 
the humour which is thrown in to relieve them is generally of 
a very loworder. Mrs. Phelps and Mr. Ward display their idea 
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of humour in this book chiefly by making somebody knock 
somebody else down. Allit knocks down Mutusa-ili in turning a 
street-corner: he wields his sword so clumsily in the king’s 
presence that the royal Fan-bearer leaps about in terror. 
His younger brother trips up the Chief of the Eunuchs, to the 
delight of all the court. Now, this is very bad comedy, and not 
equal to the serious parts of the book. It is probably introduced 
in order to make the story natural, but it is not the right means 
to employ. 

There is a good deal of archzology in the book. The 
Ziggurat, the Hanging Gardens, the Lion-cage in the plain of 
Doura, the topography of Babylon, are treated very freely ; but 
there is nothing tedious, nothing that savours of ostentatious 
learning. Whether the archzology is correct or not, we cannot 
presume to say. It is, at any rate, good enough to hang the story 
upon. 

r The story itself is full of interest, and has many excellent 
situations. The lion-hunt is admirable; the dream scene, and 
the scene where Nebuchadnezzar goes mad, are both good ; the 
account of the girl thrown to the crocodiles will stir the hair 
even of a votary of Mr. Haggard. The naturalistic treatment of 
most of the subject is attractive and artistic, but it is marred by 
certain concessions to prejudice. The miraculous is explained 
away in every case, except where Daniel interprets the dream. 
Why leave it there? The ordinary Babylonian feeling about 
religion and morals is excellently depicted in many places—for 
instance, in Allit’s conversation with Daniel about Jehovah ; why 
spoil the truthfulness of this by making Mutusa-ili so over- 
scrupulous on page 48 ? ; 

We are sorry to say, in conclusion, that this stirring story, with 
its exceedingly clever passages, is marred by a curiously ex- 
aggerated and rhetorical style, and also by occasional faults of 
orthography and grammar. “To frose/yfe aman” is not good 
English ; neither is “mein” nor “irridescent.”. We must also 
confess that though, in condemning any writing for “bad taste,” 
one is often in danger of giving way to a merely arbitrary judg- 
ment, we cannot but feel a strong repugnance to the account of 
the love-lorn prophet in the last chapter. 


TENNIS. 

THE BADMINTON LIBRARY: TENNIS, LAWN-TENNIS, RACKETS, FIVES. 
London: Longmans. 1890. 
THE accomplished editor of this admirable series of sports and 
pastimes, the Duke of Beaufort, has secured very competent 
writers for the games treated of in this volume. The plates and 
illustrations are profuse and excellent; this wealth of artistic 
design very materially adds to the attractiveness of the letter- 
press. 

The world-known champion, Mr. J. M. Heathcote, discusses 
Tennis in a masterly style. He has not gone deeply into the 
minutiz of the history of the game, because Mr. Julian Marshall’s 
work is very exhaustive; yet what he has written is fresh and 
interesting. Lawn Tennis has taken such a fascinating hold 
upon the youth of this country, that most of them have no idea of 
the nobler and far more ancient game of Tennis ; yet it has been 
in vogue for only about fifteen years. Mr. Heathcote mentions 
that being asked in the presence of a circle of gentlemen how 
many years he was amateur champion of Tennis, he replied, 
“ About twenty-three years.” This remark created considerable 
incredulity ; for one said, “Renshaw I know, and Lawford I 
know, but who is this? I did not know that the game had been 
invented so long as that.” Mr. Heathcote dispels this foolish 
idea by giving a short but entertaining outline of the history of 
what he calls the “ King of Games, and Game of Kings.” He 
thinks the name may be derived from “Tennes” because five 
competitors on each side were engaged in the exercise. In the 
first age of the game, the thirteenth century, it was in France 
played only in unenclosed spaces; but soon enclosed edifices, 
termed tripots, were employed. Charles V. was probably the 
pioneer of this improvement on the primeval game. In the 
fifteenth century there was a court at Windsor Castle ; but 
Henry VIII. built the best of the old courts at Hampton Court 
in 1526, when Wolsey surrendered to him the lease of the 
Palace. Charles I., when Duke of York, played tennis, and his 
son rendered it intensely popular. Some excellent courts are 
now to be found throughout the country, that of Mr. Orchardson 
at Westgate being considered the most charming and unique. 


A very useful paper is given by Mr. W. C. Marshall on the con- 
struction of the court. 

Mr. Heathcote considers that there isto game in which dis- 
parity of skill between the players can be neutralised by the 
adjustment of odds so well as tennis. He correctly comes to this 
conclusion when comparing tennis with golf, but he has no right 
to satirise the latter as “the newest madness of the moment ;” 
he should take a hint from his friend Mr. Gore, and speak of it 
sacredly as “the all-enthralling game.” Perhaps nothing better 
illustrates the excellence of the common law of tennis than the 
fact that the statute law, as arranged twelve years ago, embodies 
nearly all the principles of the game as played in the earliest 
times of which we have any record. In 1555 Dr. Antonio Sciano 
fully explained the system of scoring, with the terms “a due” and 
“ vantaggio,” the precursors of “deuce” and “advantage.” The 
Hon. A. Lyttleton, the present amateur champion, contributes 
some admirable hints to beginners. He illustrates the common 
law prevailing in all ball games—that force, to be effectual, must 
be applied to the ball at Jreczse/y the right time and in precisely 
the right way; then is infused the true “sacred fire.” Very 
shrewdly does he remark that a good player can generally get to 
the ball, but to a first-rate player the ball always comes. Yet, 
with all his able instruction, he never dreams of conquering all 
the mysteries by rule and line, as if he were trying to “clip an 
angel’s wings.” 

Mr. Heathcote next takes us through the records and memoirs 
of eminent players. He is enamoured of Barre’s play, and gives 
a thrilling description of the celebrated match between Pettitt and 
Lambert in 1885 ; but he very much desires to witness a match 
for the championship of the world between Pettitt, the famous 
American deliverer of the under-hand twist services, and Saunders, 
the best player in this country. With an enthusiasm only known 
to a keen player, Mr. Heathcote notices the careers of those who 
have from time to time worn the blue ribbon of amateur tennis. 
“The matches,” he says, “‘ played at the beginning of this decade, 
illustrate the penumbra, occultation, and eclipse of myself by a 
star of the first magnitude, who may, we hope, long illumine the 
atmosphere of our tennis courts”—viz., Mr. A. Lyttleton, the 
youngest of eight athletic brothers. 

The capital sketch of Lawn Tennis by Mr. C. G. Heathcote 
has the advantage of the beautiful drawings of Lucian Davis, 
and the engravings of the several styles of play by champions, 
from instantaneous photographs. Some form of lawn-tennis 
seems to have béen played almost from time immemorial ; but 
the title of earliest lawgiver, as well as much of the credit of 
civilising the game by introducing it to the notice of the public, 
is undoubtedly due to Major Wingfield, who, in the year 1874, 
patented a game to which he gave the name of Sphairistike. 
The game is therefore still in its infancy. In the following year 
Mr. Henry Jones (Cavendish) introduced lawn-tennis into the 
programme of the All England Croquet Club, whose ground at 
Wimbledon has ever since been the headquarters of the game. 
Rules were drawn up, and the championship was first won by 
Mr. Spence Gore, who contributes a most enjoyable reminis- 
cence of the fifteen years’ history of the game. His “volley” 
was no mere pat over the net; he was the first to realise the 
necessity of forcing his opponent to the back-line. The final 
match in which Mr. Lawford beat Mr. Lubbock was rendered 
remarkable by the longest “rest” recorded in a first-class match, 
extending to eighty-one strokes. Mr. Lawford’s remarks on 
match-playing are particularly appropriate. 

In 1881 there was a revolution in the style of play. The 
powerful “ back-play” of Mr. Lawford had to yield to the terrible 
“ volley-play”” of Mr. W. Renshaw, who secured the champion- 
ship and held it for six consecutive years, when he retired for 
a time, owing to an injury to hisarm. He is, however, again the 
champion. His twin brother is also a brilliant player, and once 
held the blue ribbon; and the two are unrivalled in four- 
handed matches. Miss M. Watson first gained the palm in 
Ladies’ Singles, and Miss L. Dodd, who twice secured the 
coveted prize, contributes a very readable paper on Ladies’ Lawn- 
Tennis. Mr. Sears, of America, gives a happy sketch of the 
game in the Western Continent. With marvellous rapidity it 
has spread throughout the world. “Poets and moralists,” says 
Mr. Heathcote, “ have loved to trace the growth of great results 
from small beginnings, but they might seek in vain for an illus- 
tration of an origin so humble, a progress so rapid, a development 
so vast.” 

Short, but most enjoyable, sketches are given of Rackets by 
Mr. E. O. P. Bouverie, and of Fives by Mr. A. C. Ainger. Mr. 
Ainger has written a capital “Song of Fives,” set to suitable 
music by Mr. J. Barnby. A first-rate index closes an admirably- 
written and highly-embellished volume. 
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FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


**JAPAN AND THE PacirFic” is the title which Mr. Inagaki gives to an 
ambitious book of two hundred and sixty pages, in which he seeks to set 
forth what he terms the ‘‘Japanese view” of the Eastern question. 
He says at the outset that he wishes to arouse his own countrymen 
to a sense of the great part that Japan is likely to play in the coming 
century. Another avowed object of the book is to call the attention of 
the English people to the manner in which the destiny of Japan is 
bound up with British interests in the far East. The work of this young 
Cambridge graduate is dedicated to Professor Seeley, and from internal 
evidence we are inclined to imagine that Mr. Inagaki’s chapters are the 
expansion of a college theme. The chief value of the book lies in its first 
sixty or seventy pages, for they touch directly and intelligently the problems 
at issue, and if Mr. Inagaki had written throughout in the same practical 
fashion, entering into details, which are suggested rather than given in this 
portion of the work, he would have conferred a real service by making us 
acquainted with the thoughts and aspirations of his countrymen on some 
of the most important political questions of the hour. Instead of that, 
with the proverbial rashness of youth, he wanders off into an historical re- 
trospect of Russian and English policy in Eastern Europe, and traces in a 
creditable though superfluous manner the course of the more than twice- 
told story of a rivalry which has extended from Eastern Europe to Central 
Asia. 
that a Chinese alliance is of far greater moment to England than the” 
occupation of Port Hamilton, and that if the Panama Canal is ever 

finished, the position of Japan in regard to the commerce of the world 

would at once be vastly improved. He regards Formosa as the Malta 

of the North Pacific, and he thinks that England would be well advised to 
acquire it on the first reasonable pretext. Mr. Inagaki urges his fellow- 

countrymen to cultivate closer relationships with Australia, and he ventures 

to predict that if this is done, the Land of the Rising Sun and the Island- 

Continent will in the not distant future divide the trade of the Pacific 

between them. The book is interesting, and sometimes quite unconsciously 

amusing ; as, for example, when the author in quite a handsome fashion 

pats Lord Salisbury on the back for his recent attitude towards China. 


All who are interested in the practical working of medical charities, 
both in England and the Colonies, ought not to overlook the ‘‘ Hospital 
Annual for 1890.” The book gives a summary of the position and re- 
quirements of the voluntary charities, and it also contains an unusually 
complete record of hospital work during the past twelve months. The 
income and expenditure of these institutions is carefully examined, and 
much information will be found in the book on medical schools, the 
Hospitals Association, private and district nursing, the registration of 
nurses, massage, and similar topics. As a work of reference this volume 
deserves to be more widely known. 


The ‘‘City Legends” of Will Carleton, a cheap edition of which 
has just appeared, are more ambitious and less successful than his previous 
and better-known volume of verse, ‘‘ Farm Ballads,” about which the frag- 
rance of new-mown hay seems to linger, and one which made us all ac- 
quainted with some odd and unconventional people ‘‘ out West.” Tender, 
picturesque, and often entertaining though these ‘City Legends” fre- 
quently are, they do not appeal.to the reader’s imagination, or enlist his 
sympathies, to the extent which the previous work did. Moreover, every 
now and then they strike a jarring note and. pass from artless humour or 
pathos to false sentiment and studied grandiloquence. The tone of the 
book, we need scarcely add, is wholesome and bright, and hearty goodwill 
distinguishes the volume from the first page to the last. 


There has been a somewhat plentiful crop during the last few years of 
guide-books to Norfolk, and many of them have been mere scissors-and- 
paste compilations of no real value to anyone. Mr. Suffling, who is an 
authority on all that concerns East Anglia, has just written a pleasant and 
entertaining volume on the ‘‘ History and Legends of the Broad District.” 
He reminds us that many of the Broads were once vast salt lagoons, indeed, 
in quite recent times the sea during the prevalence of fierce gales from the 
north-east has often made breaches in the sand-dunes and flooded the low- 
lying country nearly as far inland as Norwich. The inhabitants of that 
fine old city are still, it seems, compelled to subscribe for the maintenance 
of the sand-banks for upwards of twenty miles along the coast. Mr. 
Suffling believes that fifty years hence Lowestoft will not only equal 
Yarmouth in population, but also in importance and commerce. The 
charm of his book consists in the legends and traditions, the folk-lore and 
quaint customs, which are reflected in these unconventional chapters. He 
has much that is fresh to tell us about the abbeys, castles, and ancient 
manor-houses of the locality, and he also gives us some amusing examples 
of local sayings, and a number of curious epitaphs gathered from many a 
sequestered churchyard. This is just the sort of book to enliven with 
its picturesque allusions to the past a summer holiday in the Broad 
District. 
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SPEAKER 


SATURDAY, JULY 5, 1890. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


THE heaviest blow that has yet fallen upon the 
Government has been dealt in an unexpected quarter. 
When it was known that the local Liberals at Barrow 
refused to accept MR. CAINE as the representative of 
their party, and that they meant to bring forward 
a candidate of their own, everybody jumped to the 
conclusion that the Tory, Mr. WAINWRIGHT, must 
be returned. The fact that, in spite of Mr. CAINE’s 
persistence in going to the poll, Mr. DUNCAN the 
Liberal has been returned, is one of the greatest sur- 
prises in modern electioneering. It isa heavy blow to 
the already damaged Government, and their sup- 
porters are painfully conscious of this fact in spite of 
the silly attempts of the Standard, and other Minis- 
terial organs, to minimise the significance of the 
election. The plain truth is that, whatever else MR. 
CAINE might be, he was at least an outspoken op- 
ponent of the Ministry, and all the votes given for him 
were unquestionably votes against the Government. 
Even if we shared the ridiculous assumption of the 
Times that Mr. CAINE’S supporters are still faithful 
Liberal Unionists, opposed to the Government upon 
one point only, that-fact would not diminish the 
weight of the blow which has fallen upon Ministers 
in a constituency which until now has been regarded 
as one of their strongholds. 


How completely Ministers have lost their grip of 
business is shown by the fact that on Thursday 
evening MR. SMITH was unable to make the definite 
statement regarding the work of the Session for 
which Parliament has been waiting ever since 
the famous meeting at the Carlton Club. All he 
could do was to give expression to certain vague 
hopes—the hope that by-and-by he might be able 
to tell the House something more, the hope that the 
Tithe Bill(sole remnant of the ambitious programme of 
the year) might be carried, and soforth. For the pre- 
sent the House is to proceed with Supply and non- 
contentious business; later on the serious work may 
possibly be tackled. And we are at the end of the first 
weekinJuly! A programme like this would in ordinary 
circumstances portend an immediate dissolution. It 
is the programme of a moribund Administration. 
The Committee on the procedure proposals is not 
likely to help Ministers much. Mr. GLADSTONE— 
armed with precedents innumerable—has exposed 
the difficulties which attend the plan suggested by 
Mr. SmitH; the old Tories like that plan still less 
than the Radicals, and there is no likelihood of its 
being adopted. 

Mr. PARNELL completed his forty-fourth year on 
Saturday,and hiscolleaguesof the Irish Parliamentary 
party entertained him at a banquet at the West- 
minster Palace Hotel in honour of theevent. What- 
ever men may think about the Home Rule question 
there can hardly, we think, be any diversity of opinion 
as to the striking and remarkable personality of Mr. 
PARNELL himself. The time has not yet come when 
we need attempt an analysis of his character. It is 
sufficient for the present to say that no man in modern 
times has achieved so much with such small forces at 
his command ; and that none has been proved to be 
more completely able to restrain himself, not only in 
the fiercest crisis of an unusually fierce and prolonged 
political struggle, but in those moments of personal 


triumph when a man’s true character is exposed to so 
severe a test. One notable statement which he made 
in his speech has attracted general attention. It was 
a declaration that when the coming triumph of Home 
Rule arrived, neither he nor any of his colleagues 
would take office under the English Government ; they 
would look only to service in their own country, and 
in a Government which faithfully represented Irish 
sentiments. A declaration of this kind stamps un- 
mistakably the difference between the Irish party of 
to-day and any which has preceded it since the time 
of the Union. 


LAST Saturday witnessed one of those curious 
Conservative demonstrations in which the apparently 
antagonistic characteristics of the picnic and the pub- 
lic meeting are combined. The scene was the Crystal 
Palace, and the principal performers were MR. BAL- 
FOUR and Mr. GOSCHEN. The former, who met with 
a reception the enthusiasm of which contrasted with 
the coldness of the greeting given to the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, made a courageous speech, from 
which, however, the buoyancy of tone that on former 
occasions of the same sort has marked his utterances 
was conspicuously absent. There was more than a 
touch of ill-temper in his reference to the abortive 
attempt of the Government to deal with the Licen- 
sing question. He predicted that the recent suc- 
cessful action of the Temperance party would prevent 
either party in the State from touching the question 
of the drink traffic during the next twenty years. 
Whilst we do not for a moment accept his prophecy 
as well founded, it is safe to affirm that the majority 
of Temperance reformers in this country would 
rather face even such a prospect as this, than see the 
nation committed to principles which would practi- 
cally have stopped all real reform for ages to come, 


LoRD CARNARVON, who died last Saturday at 
the age of fifty-nine, deserves to be remembered as 
one of the finest public characters of our time—a 
man whose chief defect as a statesman was that his 
refinement so shrank from the work of pushing and 
self-advertising, now almost indispensable to success, 
that he never gained an influence with the public 
commensurate with his abilities. He had, besides 
his gifts as a speaker and an administrator, the rare 
qualities of a wide and unprejudiced mind able to 
take a fresh view of old questions; and he had the 
courage to give effect to his convictions, even when 
they exposed him to misrepresentation. He was the 
only leader in the Conservative party with insight 
enough and boldness enough to resist the criminal 
folly of the policy followed by the BEACONSFIELD 
Government in the affairs of the East in 1878. 
In 1885 he had again the wisdom to read the signs of 
the time, and perceive that some form of self- 
government for Ireland was necessary. When the 
secret history of the latter half of that year comes 
to be disclosed, it will be seen that he was a con- 
vineed and conscientious advocate of the method of 
conciliation, and when LorD SALISBURY’s Ministry, 
having failed to get a majority in the General 
Election, suddenly faced round and prepared to 
revert to coercion, LORD CARNARVON resigned the 
Viceroyalty, which he had taken only in the hope of 
bringing about the satisfaction of Ireland’s legiti- 
mate claims to self-government. The Ministry had 
used him ill; but he was too magnanimous to com- 
plain or disclose all that had passed. It was, 
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perhaps, a misfortune for him never to have been in 
the House of Commons, but a greater one that his 
political career should have lain in a time when 
DIsSRAELI had so demoralised the Tory party that 
they did not give due recognition to the worth and 
dignity of a character so pure and so independent as 
Lorp CARNARVON’S was. In private life he was 
singularly amiable and winning, with wide and 
active intellectual interests which made him a 
delightful companion. 


VERY serious have been some of the social inci- 
dents of the week. There is usually no more sober 
or law-abiding community than the population of 
Leeds ; yet in Leeds we have seen the military 
called out, the Riot Act read, the Mayor stoned, 
and serious tumults in the streets—all in connec- 
tion with a dispute about the payment of the gas- 
stokers employed by the Corporation. The dis- 
pute is now settled, the men having practically 
triumphed ; but it has been an ugly incident. 
Hardly less disquieting has been the development of 
the feeling of discontent in the Post and Telegraph 
Office. Mr. RAIKES is apparently determined that 
no act of unwisdom on his part shall be wanting to 
add to the dangers of the situation. The attempt 
to single out officials who are suspected of having 
shown an insufficient amount of enthusiasm when 
cheers were demanded for the QUEEN, strikes us as 
being particularly foolish. 


THE Anglo-German agreement was signed on 
Tuesday at Berlin, and the decument now only 
awaits ratification by Parliament. It is evident, 
however, that the feeling in this country, especially 
among the followers of LoRD SALISBURY, is increas- 
ingly unfavourable to the African part of the settle- 
ment. Apparently many Conservatives have taken 
the advice which their leader gave them on a former 
occasion, and have studied “big maps.” The big 
maps, showing very clearly as they do, that we have 
allowed our communications to be cut in the very 
heart of Africa, have aroused strong feelings of 
opposition in the breasts of the merchants and 
others who are interested in South African com- 
merce, and a movement within the House of Com- 
mons has already been started for the purpose of 
bringing pressure to bear upon the Prime. Minister 
to induce him to secure some modification of the 
agreement. Tory discontent on the subject is very 
real and very deep, and it is quite possible that Lorp 
SALISBURY’S foreign policy may yet give the Govern- 
ment a worse fall than that which it has suffered 
over MR. GOSCHEN’S licensing proposals. 


Sirk WILLIAM WHITEWAY, the Premier of New- 
foundland, who arrived in this country early in the 
present week, brings a somewhat reassuring account 
of the state of affairs on that island. That there is 
a real difficulty between the Newfoundlanders and the 
French naval authorities, and that considerable dis- 
eontent prevails in consequence, cannot of course be 
denied. But Sik WILLIAM WHITEWAY’S testimony 
makes it clear that the danger of an armed conflict 
between the Newfoundlanders and the French, or of a 
demand for the annexation of the Colony to the 
United States, is by no means so great as we have 
been led to suppose. No doubt Sir WILLIAM’s is the 
optimist official view of the question; but his testi- 
mony is very explicit, and, so far as it goes, is entirely 
reassuring. 


THE execution of MAJoR PANITZA has been one of 
the leading events of the past week, and it is un- 
questionably one of serious import. Many journals 
both in this country and elsewhere have been quick 
to blame PRINCE FERDINAND and his Ministry or 
rather his Minister—for M. STAMBOULOFF, as is well 
known, is supreme in the Government of Bulgaria— 
for a measure which undoubtedly jars upon popular 
sentiment. Yet the act seems to us to have been as 


politic as it was courageous. Nostep which Bulgaria 
can now take can add to the anger of the CZAR and 
the Russian Government; whilst the escape of 
PANITZA from the doom he undoubtedly merited 
would have made it apparent that any conspirator 
who enjoyed the patronage of Russia could plot with 
safety against the lives of the rulers and the leaders 
of the people of Bulgaria. 


WE regret greatly that the London County 
Council at its meeting on Tuesday decided not to 
proceed any further this Session with the Bill for 
the improvement of the Strand. This step was 
taken in consequence of the decision of the Select 
Parliamentary Committee against the * betterment” 
clauses. It is much to be regretted that the better- 
ment clauses did not pass, because unquestionably 
the spirit of the proposal they contained is entirely 
equitable. It must be remembered, however, that 
the manner in which the case for the betterment 
proposals was put before the Committee almost 
compelled its rejection. The County Council may 
possibly hope for a better result when they next go 
before a Parliamentary Committee; but meanwhile, 
much precious time is being lost, and the Council it- 
self is allowing a most valuable opportunity of estab- 
lishing its claim to the gratitude of the people of 
London to slip from its hands. 


DURING the week the rate of interest for short 
loans has been high. The Bank of England has 
charged as much as 4} per cent., while on Monday 
and Tuesday 4 per cent. was readily paid by bor- 
rowers upon Consols. On the other hand, the rate of 
discount in the open market has fallen, and is barely 
now 31 per cent. The bill-brokers and discount 
houses complain that the competition of Continental 
bankers is so keen, that they are unable to keep up 
rates; and, besides, they hope that money will be 
more plentiful for a month or six weeks to come. 
Whether the hope will be realised depends mainly 
upon whether gold withdrawals continue on a large 
scale. The probability is that they will. In pay- 
ment for the purchase of the Western Railway of 
Buenos Ayres, bills for three millions sterling have 
been handed to the Government of the Province, and 
it is feared that a large proportion of the sum will be 
taken in gold. Then it is understood that the Argen- 
tine Government has arranged for an immediate loan 
of five millions sterling, and the City of Buenos Ayres 
is trying to raise four millions sterling. If the 
Argentine Republic takes as much gold as is now ex- 
pected, the Bank will have to take measures to pro- 
tect its reserve, and may be obliged to raise its rate 
to 5 per cent. before long. 


BusINEss in the Stock Exchange has been very 
inactive this week, owing to the uncertainty of the 
Money Market and to the Liquidations going on 
upon the Paris and Berlin Bourses. In New York, 
too, business has been greatly restricted, as yester- 
day and to-day the Stock Exchange there is closed. 
But the chief cause of the pause in speculation is the 
crisis in the Argentine Republic. The National 
Bank of the Republic has been obliged to suspend 
the payment of dividends owing to the losses 
sustained. And the interest on an Argentine City 
Loan, which was due on Tuesday, has not yet been 
paid, although it is said that it will be so early next 
week. All this has caused much uneasiness, and has 
made operators unwilling to increase their risks. 
In the meantime, however, trade all over the country 
is in a very satisfactory state, with the exception of 
the shipping trade. And the reports concerning the 
growing crops at home and abroad are exceedingly 
good. The prospectus is issued of the London and 
Suburban Co-operative Stores, Limited. The capital 
is to be £100,000 in £5 shares, 5s. payable on appli- 
eation, £1 5s. on allotment, and £1 10s. one month 
afterwards. 
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BARROW. 


HE result at Barrow has fully justified those 
determined Liberals who insisted at all 
risks on fighting Mr. Caine. It is undoubtedly 
the most remarkable and the most important victory 
that has taken place since 1886, for reasons which we 
shall point out presently. But even if the event had 
been different, the action of the Barrow Liberals would 
have been abundantly justified. They were justified in 
turning a deaf ear to the trumpery plausibilities of the 
tacticians, and boldly plunging into all the perils of a 
three-cornered contest. Let us look at the facts. 
Who was Mr. Caine? To begin with, he was one of 
the most active, noisy, and mischievous of those who 
in 1886 refused to give Mr. Gladstone a chance of 
modifying and amending his Irish plan. If Mr. 
Caine had, by abstaining from voting, allowed the 
Bill of 1886 to be read a second time, and so allowed 
the principle of Home Rule to be affirmed, the 
party would have come together again, and we 
should have avoided five years of coercion in Ire- 
land, and distraction among Liberals in England. 
Next, after doing his best to break up his party, 
Mr. Caine was the most truculent of all the assail- 
ants of his old leader and his old friends. Nobody 
used worse language than Mr. Caine or did more 
within the sphere of his influence—a very moderate 
sphere, we admit—to embitter the differences be- 
tween the two sections into which the party had 
been unfortunately divided. He was an unflinching 
Coercionist, and a Coercionist he appears, from his 
replies to Mr. Henry Wilson, to remain to this very 
day. 

We are not now blaming him either for being a 
Coercionist, or for being a truculent controversialist, 
or for voting against the Bill of 1886. But the 
Barrow Liberals would have been simpletons if they 
had forgotten all these things, when Mr. Caine’s 
theatrical move gave them the chance of finding a 
better representative. What had happened to efface 
his highly objectionable record? He had taken an 
active and a manly part against the Compensa- 
tion clauses, and Liberals owe him a full recog- 
nition of his useful services in this matter, though 
he egregiously over-estimates them. He had 
also taken the opportunity to sever himself 
from the Liberal Unionist party. But he never 
frankly professed that he was converted to the 
policy of the Liberal party. On the contrary, in 
every one of his manifestoes—manifestoes which 
curiously reminded one of General Boulanger and 
his black charger — he proclaimed that he re- 
mained where he had been in 1886, and that he 
was quite sure of his ability to extract concessions 
from Mr. Gladstone that would reduce Home Rule to 
safe dimensions. This was not the language of a sin- 
cere convert, and the Barrow Liberals knew that it 
was not. Were they, then, out of gratitude for Mr. 
Caine’s useful help against Compensation, which 
was dead, and which would have been slain just as 
certainly without that help, to throw over their own 
candidate, and to hand themselves, their organisation, 
and their professions bodily over to a gentleman 
who openly boasted, in effect, that he would use the 
influence which his re-election would give him, in 
order to transform Mr. Gladstone into a sort of 
Liberal Unionist? Home Rule may be wise policy 


or foolish, but if Liberals are now to leave it in the 
way in which the Barrow Liberals were urged to 
leave it, as an open question, as a pious opinion, 
which men are free to play fast and loose with, then 
the Liberals have for four years been playing a bad 


comedy. If the Barrow Liberals had agreed to take 
their late member on his own terms, it would have 
been an invitation to the whole Trimmer species in 
every constituency in England to go over to Liberal 
Unionism in disguise, and we should all have 
nothing to do but to apologise to Lord Hartington 
and Mr. Chamberlain for not having accepted their 
policy from their own hands four years ago. 

We hold, then, that the Liberal Association 
were quite right in sticking to Mr. Duncan, and 
their courage has had its reward. The local organi- 
sation having taken this course, the party outside 
Barrow were bound to accept its decision, and any 
murmuring against Mr. Gladstone or anybody else 
for abiding by the local decision, shows a profound 
misunderstanding of one of the first principles of 
party combination. The fight against Compensation 
was over; and the temperance cause was safe 
before Mr. Caine resigned. The local Liberals 
were free to look simply at his attitude on 
the question on which, whether this man or 
that man chooses or not, the General Election must 
inevitably turn. Of that we need say no more. 
But there is one practical moral to be drawn from 
the contest. Though very simple, it has uncommonly 
important bearings on the future of the Liberal 
party. It is this, that those who have for four 
long years borne the brunt of one of the most 
arduous campaigns in our political history do not 
intend, on the very eve of success, meekly to lay 
down their arms, and haul down the flag, while the 
Dissentients walk out of the beleaguered place which 
they can no longer defend, with colours flying, and all 
the honours of war. The question is whether the 
minority are to capture the majority, or are to come 
over frankly and straightforwardly to the policy of 
the majority. Liberal leaders, Liberal writers in 
the Press, and the most active members of Liberal 
Associations all over the country, have been working 
for the policy of 1886 to be carried by a modification 
of the plan of 1886. Is all their labour to count 
for nothing, and are those on whom they have 
been for four years endeavouring in hundreds 
of speeches and thousands of articles to impress 
their views of the necessity of a thoroughgoing 
reconstruction of Irish government, now to be 
told that the reconstruction of Irish government 
is secondary to the reunion of the Liberal party, 
even if that reunion be effected on terms to be dic- 
tated by the Dissentient fraction? Barrow has settled 
that question once and for all. If the old split can 
only be healed by a surrender to gentlemen who 
boast that “Mr. Gladstone is coming to them, and 
it is not they who are going to Mr. Gladstone,” 
then Barrow makes it certain that any such 
healing of the split will instantly 
attended by a new split far more formidable 
still. That is the plain truth, and a vastly import- 
ant truth it is. Whatever Liberal leaders might 
say, strong and evident as may be the exhortations of 
excellent men like Mr. Guinness Rogers and others 
to reconciliation and reunion, it is clear that the 
militant Liberals in the constituencies mean to stand 
to their guns and their policy. Tactics or no tactics, 
they do not mean to throw themselves into the arms 
of every Dissentient who may choose to pretend con- 
version, and mumble a few vague clauses about Irish 
self-government. We may like this, or we may dis- 
like it, but so it is, and so it will be. The Radical 
Coercionists are not asked to pass under Caudine 
Forks, but it is clear that the Liberal associations 
mean them to go through a period of quarantine. 
They wish nothing but good to the penitent Unionist, 
but the returned prodigal isnot tobe allowed to turnthe 
party household topsy-turvy. Of this undoubted fact, 
which faces us in the near future, the Liberal leaders 
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will do well to take note. Any attempt to water 
down Home Rule, to reduce legislature and executive, 
as was once said, to local vestry and parish-beadle, 
would not only at once cut off Mr. Parnell and his 
party ; it would also alienate great bands of the best 
fighting men in every constituency in England, and 
lead to abstentions in 1891 far more numerous, and not 
any less disastrous, than the abstentions of 1886. 
We are all very much obliged to Mr. Caine for giving 
Barrow an opportunity of bringing this lesson home 
to the minds of all whom it concerns, and impressing 
on them the wisdom of governing themselves ac- 
cordingly. 


THE NEXT GENERAL ELECTION. 


— political prophet is abroad, and or all sides 
- we hear forecasts of the result of the next 
appeal to the electors of the United Kingdom. It 
is as a rule as thankless a task to predict the course 
of political affairs as to foretell the weather; but in 
the present condition of political parties in this coun- 
try there is not only a greater justification for the 
attempt to forecast the future than usually exists, but 
better grounds than are generally to be found for 
giving to such a forecast a reasonable amount of au- 
thenticity. As to the result of the General Election, 
whenever it may take place, we venture to think 
that there is but little difference of opinion. It is 
true that some of the Ministerial newspapers, having 
partially recovered from the panic of last week, are 
now endeavouring in a feeble and hesitating manner 
to declare that after all a verdict against the 
present Government is not quite such a certainty 
as the nation at large believes it to be. But 
how desperate is the strait to which these blind 
leaders of the blind are reduced may be gathered 
from the fact that they seem to be building their 
hopes upon a comparison of recent bye-elections, not 
with the General Election of 1886, but with that of 
1885. If Tories themselves are satisfied with the 
knowledge that at the next appeal to the country 
they will be no worse off than they were in 1885, we 
inay well leave them to enjoy so cheap a consolation, 
merely pointing out that such a result would mean a 
united Liberal majority of at least 80 against the 
Conservative and Liberal Unionist coalition. The 
first point that demands consideration is as to the prob- 
able date of the General Election. We do not know 
that Ministers themselves have made up their minds 
as to the time at which they will submit themselves 
to the judgment of the country; probably they will 
continue, as most Ministries do, tofollow the example of 
Mr. Micawber, and wait for that favourable opportunity 
whichsomehow or other never occurs. One thing, how- 
ever, is certain, and that is that we are within 
measurable distance of the time when the lists 
will be reopened and the great national battle fought 
once more between the two parties in the State. No 
one accustomed to weigh probabilities will admit 
that the General Election can be deferred beyond 
the autumn of next year. The strong probability is 
that it will take place in the spring of 1891. It is 
possible—and perhaps if Ministers knew their own 
interests, this is the alternative which they would 
accept—that Parliament may be dissolved during 
the present year. On the whole, however, it is to 
some date about Easter next that we must look as 
that which is most likely to see the termination of 
the life of the present House of Commons. 


We have said that there is a general consensus of 
opinion as to the result of the appeal to the country 
whenever it may be made. We believe that that 
result will be more decisively in favour of the Liberal 
party the longer the election is delayed ; but even if 
the struggle were to be forced upon us within a few 
weeks, the issue would not be doubtful. With the 
exception of one circumstance, to which we shall refer 
by-and-by, there is not a cloud upon the prospects of 
Mr. Gladstone’s followers. In Scotland, whether we 
judge by the bye-elections which have taken place 
since 1886, or by the notorious state of feeling 
throughout the country, we may feel confident that 
the next General Election will be nothing less than a 
repetition of 1880. Inno part of the United Kingdom 
has the Liberal Unionist game been more completely 
played out than in North Britain, whilst the fortunes of 
Toryism, pure and simple, were never at a lower ebb 
there than they are to-day. Inthe North of England— 
Northumberland, Cumberland, Durham,and Yorkshire 
—though the gallant fight which was made by the 
Liberal party in 1886 does not leave so much ground 
to be regained now as in other parts of the country, 
there is no doubt on the part of the chiefs of the 
great party organisations that they will be able to 
win many seats now held by supporters of the Minis- 
try. Even in Lancashire, although that county 
contains so many Tory strongholds, the prospects of 
the Liberals are most hopeful, and it is certain that 
most of the seats lost in 1886 will be recovered. 
South of Lancashire, if we except Birmingham, there 
is hardly a town or a county division in which the 
position of the Liberals is not immensely better 
than it was four years back. In Wales, des- 
pite the attempts which have been made to sow 
disunion in the party, a great Liberal victory is 
certain, and even in the south and west of England, 
among those scattered bodies of electors who have 
so long resisted the advance of Liberal opinions, 
there is not a spot where the position of the party 
is not stronger than it was in 1886; whilst in many 
important districts the change which has taken 
place has been so great as to make victory a cer- 
tainty. London (including the home counties) 
stands by itself; but London has not been slum- 
bering since the fatal day when it gave so large a 
poll in favour of the coercion of Ireland. Here we 
may .read in the anxieties of our opponents even 
more plainly than in the hopes of our friends» the 
sure prognostication of a political revolution at the 
next election. Social questions have no doubt a 
larger relative importance in many of the London 
constituencies than they possess elsewhere ;_ but 
even on social questions the tide of feeling has 
turned in favour of the policy and programme 
of the Liberal party, and we -do not doubt that 
before the day of battle dawns it will run in 
that direction still more strongly than it now 
does. Whether therefore we take as our guide 
the results of the bye elections, the confidential 
reports in the possession of the chief organisers of 
the Liberal party, or the laborious efforts which are 
being made by the Ministerialists to hide the sense 
of despair that now possesses them, we can come to 
no other conclusion than that the next appeal to the 
country will be followed by the triumph of that 
Liberal party to which leug experience has shown 
that the majority of the people of Great Britain 
belong. 

We have spoken of one blot upon the prospects of 
Liberalism. It is not any want of organisation, for 


though the organisation of the party must always 
leave something to be desired, upon the whole it is 
sufficiently sound and effective to satisfy reasonable 
men. But unquestionably two things are still 
wanting to make the next election all that good 
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Liberals desire that it should be. One of these is | 
money. It was, if we mistake not, at the first | 
meeting held by the Liberal dissentients, in 1886, 
that Mr. Chamberlain, in his most characteristic 
vein, boasted that on his side at all events the 
wealth of Liberalism was to be found. We can- | 
not dispute the fact, though happily there are 
many notable and noble exceptions to the rule. 
It is therefore necessary that the sinews of war 
should be provided on a liberal scale if we are to 
cope successfully with the combined forces of social 
influence and wealth which we have to face. A yet | 
more crying want on the part of the Liberals is that 
of suitable candidates. We know that this want is 
being rapidly supplied ; but there are still too many 
constituencies which are unprovided with suitable 
representatives of the Liberal cause, and it can- 
not be too emphatically stated that herein lies the 
chief, we might say the only, danger that our party 
has to fear. When next the country is asked to 
decide upon the great questions which now divide 
it, there should not be a constituency which has 
not secured a Liberal candidate; and no greater 
mistake could be made than that of deferring 
the choice of candidates to the very eve of the 
contest. If any words of ours can weigh with the 
leaders of the party throughout the country, we 
would most earnestly impress upon them the neces- 
sity of seeing that, wherever candidates have not as 
yet been found, they should be secured forthwith. 
We have said that a dissolution is possible even 
during the present year; and perhaps if Ministers 
were wise, they would, in spite of the heavy load of 
discredit under which they labour, dissolve at once ; 
but in any case the Liberal organisations will fail in 
their duty if long before the close of the present 
year they have not provided themselves with cham- 
pions for the fight. 

One word may be said as to the case of the 
Liberal Unionists. We do not by any means despair 
of seeing many of these dissentients restored to the 
fold. Indeed, so far as the rank and file of the 
Liberal Unionists are concerned the process of return 
has already begun and is going on daily. But when 
we consider the case of the Liberal Unionist members 
in the present Parliament, we fear that we can come 
to no other conclusion than that they must in every 
instance be treated as enemies at the next General 
Election. It is not that we doubt that many of 
them are now heartily sick of the hopeless con- 
test in which they are engaged, and that not a few 
would be glad to stand “before. the constituencies 
which they now represent as Liberal candidates. 
All this may be taken for granted; but we cannot 
forget that during the last four years the Liberal 
party in the constituencies for which they sat 
has been forced into a position of direct and 
strong antagonism to them, and it cannot be ex- 
pected that Liberals will support them with cor- 
diality when the next election takes place. It 
would be practically impossible, as the case of 
Barrow proves, to evoke on behalf of any man who 
has been a supporter of the present Government 
during the régime of Mr. Balfour that spirit of 
enthusiasm which alone can ensure a great triumph 
for Liberalism at the coming General Election. It 
is morally certain that the Liberal Unionist party in 
the next Parliament will be an insignificant fraction 
of the entire Assembly, and it would be a serious 
mistake if in any constituency the Liberal cause 
were to be hampered by having as its representative 
an ex-Liberal Unionist. We have not spoken of the 
prospects in Ireland, simply because there is no need 
todo so. The victory which was achieved there in 


1885, and repeated in 1886, will not be wanting in 
1891. 


THE CESSION OF HELIGOLAND. 
FTER a fortnight’s reflection, the country 
still uncomfortable over the cession of Heligo- 
land. The Tories, who would have called for Mr. 
Gladstone’s head if he had proposed to surrender a 
European possession of the British Crown, cannot 
bring themselves to applaud Lord Salisbury’s act, and 


is 


go on muttering to themselves that Disraeli would 
have managed better. The Radicals, who have not 


these scruples as to cession of territory, cannot 


approve of the handing over of two thousand 
people as if they were so many sheep, and have, 
moreover, grave doubts whether the African 


protectorates, for which Heligoland has been “ traded 
away,’ may not turn out to as much of a 
loss as of a gain. Everybody feels a little disquieted 
at the additional umbrage which France, already 
jealous and suspicious, has taken. And nobody knows 
what the worth of the island was to us, or may be- 
come to the Germans, for naval or military purposes. 
In considering these various sources of disquiet, we 
will begin with the last, for it is the simplest. The 
island is of little or no military value to England. 
We might no doubt fortify it, and if fortified, 

would menace the whole neighbouring coast, and 
greatly facilitate a blockade of the Elbe and the 
Weser. But in point of fact we should not fortify 
it. The million of money spent in fortifications at 
Alderney now admitted to be useless has thoroughly 
disgusted us with that kind of expenditure. A war 
between England and Germany is highly improbable 
—we have never been at war with Germany since 
the days of Otto the Fourth, and seem most unlikely 


be 


to have any adequate reason for fighting her. If 
such a war did come, we should be able in any 
case to blockade the Elbe and Weser, whether 


we had Heligoland or not, for Germany shows no 
signs of attempting to create a navy comparable to 
our own. She might no doubt fortify it, but the 
expenditure needed to make it strong enough to 
resist for a length of time naval attack by ourselves 
or by France, if she were at war with France, would 
be so gigantic that it is unlikely to be undertaken. 
Whoever holds the sea will be able to take Heligo- 
land, as we took it in the great war. Its value to 
Germany is partly sentimental, partly the additional 
sense of security given by knowing that those who 
have till now retained the power of making it a point 
of menace, however little sign they have given of 
using that power, have finally divested themselves 
of that power. 

If this reason for objecting to a cession vanishes 
on inspection, what is to be said of that which is 
based on the general impolicy of ceding European 
territory? We have all of us, in our secret souls, 
some sentimental repugnance to hauling down the 
flag and parting with a trophy of conquest. But in 
this case the cession is made under no menace, but 
as a pure matter of bargain. It shows that we are 
anxious for the friendship of Germany, not that we are 
afraid of her. Even the French regard it as rather a 
piece of sordid or spiteful policy, than as an acknow- 
ledgment of weakness. Whether friendship thus 
purchased is likely to be durable may be doubted, 
yet no one can say, considering the relations of the 
countries, that we derogate from our dignity in Europe 
any more than we did when Lord Palmerston—the 
spirited Foreign Minister par excellence—yielded the 
Ionian Islands to Greece. 

What value the isle has for the fishermen of the 
east coast of England is a question on which the 
information presented is inconclusive. It is under- 
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stood that Lord Salisbury resigns to the Germans, 
with the island, the right of fishing within the three- 
mile limit, but seeks to retain some rights of using 
the shore, similar, it may be supposed, in a small 

way, to those which the French unhappily have on 
the west shore of Newfoundland. The Grimsby 
men think they are losing something, but the loss 
can hardly be great, or we should have heard much 
more of it. 

Upon the next branch of the question—the 
wishes of the Heligolanders themselves—there 
is much less uncertainty. Evidently they wish to 
remain under the British Crown. They are not 
Germans, though their Frisian speech resembles the 
Low German of Holstein and Oldenburg. They hate 
soldiering in all its forms, and especially the idea of 


compulsory military service. They have at present very | 


little to pay in the way of import duties or of direct | 
| taken the latter. 
German prince, and have that curious pride in not | 
being German subjects which one sometimes finds — 


taxation. They have never owned allegiance to any 


in a detached fragment of a large nation. So the 
people of Ticino do not want to be politically Italians ; 
the people of Alsace did not want to be politically 


Germans ; the few Spaniards of the Rock of Gibraltar | 


would like nothing so little as to be reunited to Spain. 


mentioned, motivesof material advantage are involved ; 
and so it is probably on material, not on sentimental 


makes it seem more favourable than at first to the 
latter Power. For our own part, we find little 
pleasure and some cause for disquiet in these 
assumptions of responsibility for vast tropical terri- 
tories. But the fact stands out, and no difference 
of opinion as to the merits of the African 
bargain can affect it, that Britain held in 1886, 
when Mr. Gladstone and Lord Rosebery resigned 
office, that very control at Zanzibar which Heligo- 
land has now been bartered away to recover. All 
the drawbacks to the cession of Heligoland are 
therefore seen to be the results of the weak and 
wavering policy of Lord Salisbury. When the 
country wakes up to cast upon his conduct of foreign 
affairs the same strong light which has revealed the 
short-sighted policy of his government at West- 
minster and in Ireland, the former will be seen to 
merit that condemnation which has already over- 


TORY DISCONTENT. 


HERE is something almost pathetic in the way 
in which the organs of the Liberal Unionist 


‘ : _ party cling to the belief that all is still for the best 
In most of such cases, as obviously in the two last | : 


grounds, that the attachment of the Heligolanders | 


to Britain is to be found. Nevertheless, their wish 
to remain British is a plain fact, which even Lord 
Salisbury has not ventured openly to deny; and to 
absolutely ignore and disregard the feelings of a 
population is to set a pernicious example to Europe, 
and to preclude ourselves from expressing disap- 
proval when other Powers may copy the precedent 
upon a larger scale. Even Louis Napoleon, when he 
annexed Savoy and the territory round Nice, paid a 
certain homage to principle, however farcical may 
have been the methods, in taking a popular vote of 
the inhabitants. The only answer that can be 
made is the old one of de minimis. The scale 
of the offence is certainly very small; and if 
high policy requires that Heligoland ‘should be 
transferred to Germany, the wishes of two thous- 
and people can hardly be suffered to bar the 
way. It is clear, however, that everything that 
can be done ought to be done to safeguard the 
interests of the Heligolanders. At present they fear 
not only a harsher rule, but the practical loss of 
their soil by the erection upon its narrow area of vast 
fortifications. 


Some steps ought to have been taken | 


to secure a longer immunity than twenty years from | 


compulsory service; to provide that if fortifications 
over the ground of the island ample compensation 
shall be given to the expropriated inhabitants ; and 
to secure for those who may wish to remain British 
subjects full and easy opportunities of settling in 
other parts of Her Majesty’s dominions. 

The conclusion of the whole matter is, that though 
the cession of Heligoland may conceivably be a proper 
step, it is a disagreeable one, setting an unfortunate 
precedent, exciting apprehensions in quarters already 
sensitive, and only to be justified by strong con- 
siderations of policy, in fact, by a full and suffi- 


cient equivalent in strengthening the position of | 


Britain elsewhere. In other words, as was observed 
in these columns a fortnight ago, the question simply 
is, Has this possession which Germany so much 
‘coveted, this trump card which Britain held, been 
disposed of for what it was worth? ‘To answer this 


question would require another examination of the 
African compromise, whose full terms we do not yet 
know, though every fresh disclosure, such as that 
of the allocation of the island of Mafia to Germany, 


' ment of our own imagination. 


in this best of all possible worlds, that a great and 
powerful Ministry has a firm grip upon the reins of 
authority, and that behind this great and powerful 
Ministry—a sort of guardian angel and master- 
engineer rolled into one—stands the heroic figure 
of Lord Hartington, ready, should any sudden peril 
demand his intervention, to cover with his invulner- 
able shield the bodies of his allies. It is pathetic, 
this sublime and unquestioning faith, for it is in 
truth nothing more than the faith of despair. The 
Liberal Unionists believe, not because belief is im- 
possible, but because they know too well that if their 
faith is not well founded their own doom is sealed 
beyond recall. “The talk of reconstruction,” said the 
Spectator last Saturday, “is certainly premature, 
and we hope and believe quite misleading. It is a 
great thing to have Lord Hartington in reserve if the 
Salisbury Ministry should do any thing that discredits 
it with the mass of English electors ; but as yet cer- 
tainly it has not done so.” The ship is foundering 
on an iron-bound coast; captain and officers have 
virtually given themselves up as lost; already as 
wave after wave of disaster, each fiercer than the last, 
crashes over the doomed vessel, the process of 
breaking-up has visibly begun; but down below in 
the cabin is one simple-minded passenger, who tries 
to reassure herself by repeating, parrot-like, “ All is 
well—all must be well; and if there should be any 
danger, they will send for my boy John to help 
them.” 

It is sublime, this faith which flies in the face of 
facts ; but it is hardly statesmanship. Let us pause 
for a moment to admire, and thet pass on to some- 
thing more practical—the manifest discontent of the 
Tory party with the Tory Ministry. This is no fig- 
It is writ large in 
the pages of the Tory newspapers. For two weeks 
past the Times and the Standard have hardly allowed 
an opportunity to pass of striking savagely at 
Ministers. The latter have followed only too closely 
the advice of those particular newspapers; they have 
in consequence been involved in disasters the most 
humiliating that have ever been encountered by a 
Government; and now they are being reviled for their 
incompetence, their mismanagement, their want of 
vigour and courage, by the very journals which lured 
them to theirruin. But it is not only in the Times and 
the Standard that we find proofs of the bitter 
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discontent of the Conservative party. If we look to 
some of those minor organs of Tory opinion which 
speak rather for sections of the party than for the 
party as a whole, we see still clearer evidence of the 
same fact. The St. James’s Gazette, for example, 
though it cannot be called a political organ of im- 
portance, has always exercised a certain degree of 
independence, and has preached a Conservatism 
which has at least been thoroughgoing and con- 
sistent. For weeks past its columns must have 
been bitter reading to the mere party man; nor can 
the bitterness be mitigated by any attempts which it 
may now make to disguise its hatred of a policy which, 
up to the moment at which it had actually been 
adopted by Ministers, it denounced with unsparing 
vigour. There is the Scots Observer, again—that 
curious product of the Anglicised Scottish intellect 
which aspires to represent the young bloods of the 
Tory party north of the Tweed—is it really satisfied, 
along with the Spectator, that Ministers have done 
nothing to discredit themselves? If we turn to its 
pages of last Saturday, we read such words as these: 
“The political events of the last fortnight will put a 
broad black mark upon the history of the time. . . . 
It would be absurd to deny that the party suffers 
deeply for the blindness of its chiefs, since nothing 
in the world is more obvious; whilst . .. the 
Gladstonians have gained, and will gain greatly, not 
only through the extraordinary mismanagement of 
the House of Commons leadership, but by the Heli- 
goland humiliation. . . It should be said that a 
greater variety of accumulative mistakes has never 
been committed on the front bench of the House of 
Commons in a similar space of time.” 

We need not pursue our study of the Tory news- 
papers further. Indeed, what man is there who 
moves about in the world who does not know that at 
this moment the whole Tory party is seething with 
an almost savage sense of discontent? The sup- 
porters of the Ministry are discontented with almost 
everything that Ministers have done during the pre- 
sent year: with their introduction of measures which 
none of them really like, with their management of 
public business, with their blunders in Ireland, and, 
above all, with their foreign policy. What would 
be the result of a ballot at the Tory clubs on the 
question of Heligoland, for example? And who 
among them really likes the settlement arrived at in 
East and Central Africa? It is not, however, with 
the mere fact of this Tory discontent that we are 
concerned, so much as with the direction in which it 
appears to find vent. The Ministerial party are now 
blaming the Liberal Unionists, and above all the 
Liberal Unionist leaders, for their misfortunes. One of 
the papers already quoted, remarked a week ago that 
“it would be a very great injustice to the Cabinet 
if we forgot that in all its goings and comings it is 
pretty much at the mercy of a small band of politi- 
cians allied but unattached, dissentient from Conser- 
vatism as well as from Gladstonianism, and sincerely 
incapable of comprehending why their ideas and wishes 
should not control the whole governmental machine.” 
That is now the temper in which the Liberal Unionists 
are regarded by the Tory rank and file. Nor is it 
wholly an unreasonable temper. We think, indeed, 
as we said last week, that the case of the Liberal 
Unionists is a specially hard one. Their right to 
complain is much stronger than that of their Tory 
allies. But on the other hand it must, in common 
fairness, be admitted that Lord Salisbury’s political 
supporters may well grow impatient when they realise 
the fact that there is a power behind the throne; 
that whilst Tory Ministers have to bear the whole 
burden of responsibility for their actions, and can 
shift no part of the blame for their mistakes upon 
other shoulders, they are not themselves free agents. 


The errors of Lord Hartington and Mr. Chamberlain 
have to be borne by Ministers in addition to their 
own. The position is one which cannot be defended 
by Constitutional precedent, and which certainly 
cannot be much longer maintained. If the present 
majority are to remain in office, there must be a 
fusion of the two parties composing it. From the 
Tory point of view it is obviously intolerable that 
Ministers, whilst bearing the whole burden of re- 
sponsibility, should have to submit their policy and 
their programme to politicians who decline to share 
their risks. We have heard much of the “self-sacri- 
fice’ of Lord Hartington and his friends, but we are 
very much mistaken if we do not hear still more, in 
the not-distant future, of the sacrifices which, for 
purely selfish reasons, they are imposing upon those 
to whom they are now allied—sacrifices to which it 
is quite certain the Tory party will submit no longer. 


A CHAPTER IN AUSTRALIAN HISTORY. 


LL is well that ends well, and after protracted 
delays, tiresome and profitless discussions, 

and much weak vacillation in the Colonial Office, the 
Bill for giving responsible government to West 
Australia has passed in the shape desired by all good 
friends of an enlightened and prudent Colonial policy. 
The great issue was whether the new Legislature was 
to have control of a certain vast tract of land. The 
Colonial Office at first made no objection. Then the 
partisans in the press of what they absurdly call a 
high imperial policy raised a boisterous outcry about 
robbing the British democracy of its inheritance. 
The Secretary of State was alarmed by this ignorant 
and heedless stuff, and inserted restrictive clauses 
accordingly. The colonists accepted the restrictive 
clauses, because they were told that that was the 
only way of coaxing Parliament to pass the Bill; 
but they made no secret of their conviction that the 
supposed safeguards would be so much waste-paper. 
The Committee to which the Bill was referred 
speedily perceived that the two restrictive clauses 
would undoubtedly lead to much friction, were un- 
wise in themselves, and would wholly miss the 
object of those who inspired and framed them. 
The Committee struck out both clauses. The 
Government assented in the case of one of them, 
but declared their intention of restoring the other. 
Again, however, they changed their minds, and 
acquiesced in the exclusion of both. Meanwhile 
the journalists who sail in a Jingo boat under 
Radical colours assured us that the House of 
Commons would make short work of the decision 
of its Committee, and would “kick the Bill into 
the gutter” (it is not always easy to reconcile 
energy in exhortation with elegance of phrase). 
Happily, Parliament has not suffered itself this time 
to be “ bounced” out of its own judgment by lead- 
ing articles; the Bill has emerged safe from the 
ordeal, and one more Colony will have responsible 
government under the only conditions which would 
leave the gift worth having. Some of the Radicals, 
we are sorry to say, even at the eleventh hour, moved 
amendments which showed a curiously imperfect 
grasp of the question, and it was curious to find the 
stubborn Colonial policy of George IIT. surviving in 
the honest bosom of Sir George Campbell. One 
wished to delay the admission of West Australia to 
responsible government until the Legislature there 
had accepted all the brand-new improvements of 
modern democracy. He and others persisted in this, 
in the face of the strongly-expressed desire of 
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the leader of the elective minority in West 
Australia that the British Parliament would leave 
them to work out their constitutional salvation 
in their own way. Another member insisted 
that the new legislative body should be precluded 
from making laws in restraint of immigration. As 
if it were feasible to force emigrants upon a Colony 
against its will, or to send a hundred or a thousand 
of the unemployed, under the protection of a squad 
of English policemen armed with an Act of the 
Imperial Parliament, to make a good living on 
tropical lands where it takes five acres to nourish 
one sheep! Such is the beatific vision of the new 
school of Cromwellian philanthropy! A third urged 
Parliament to forbid the West Australian Legis- 
lature to alienate the public land in freehold. 
As if it were not the main object in life of the 
working man in Australia to acquire the freehold of 
his house and garden, and as if that were not one of 
the strongest motives of the British working man in 
finding his way to Australia! On all this, however, 
we said quite enough a few weeks ago, and no more 
need be said now than that it is highly satisfactory 
that in the end sensible counsels have prevailed 
both in Parliament—which, in spite of many appear- 
ances to the contrary, is a tolerably sensible body if 
you give it time—and in the Colonial Office, which 
does not seem to have much sense of its own, but, 
in this case at any rate, has achieved Hesiod’s second 
degree of wisdom, namely, deferring to the wisdom 
of other people who know better than oneself. 


LORD CARNARVON AT THE COLONIAL 
OFFICE. 


ORD CARNARVON'’S tenure of Cabinet office 
searcely reached five years in all; but what he 

did will leave its mark on the destiny of many people 
in many lands. His work was always original, gener- 
ally impulsive, and occasionally misconceived ; but on 
the whole the good outweighed the mischief. His 
first experience of office was in 1858, when he became 
Under-Secretary of State for the Colonies. This brief 
period of subordinate employment served little other 
purpose than to ear-mark him as the Colonial States- 
man of his party. In 1866, he returned to the 
Colonial Office as Secretary of State, but only to 
leave again in the following March. In speaking 
of his first period of Cabinet office, his name is 
usually associated with the measure for the federa- 
tion of the North American Colonies into the 
Dominion of Canada. He had, however, nothing 
to do with the inception or framing of that measure, 
which had been made ready for his hand by infinite 
consultation and compromise between the Colonial 
statesmen concerned; but he introduced it into the 
House of Lords in a graceful and appreciative 
speech, displaying the quality which was one of his 
good points as a Colonial Minister—the courage to 
give utterance to those unchastened sentimentalities 
so dear to the Colonial mind. The best work which 
he did at the Colonial Office during that time was 
in winding up the business of the Jamaica rebellion, 
laying the foundations of a new system which, under’ 
Sir John Peter Grant, was to transform the island 
from a laughing-stock among Colonial possessions 
into a sound and well-ordered community. Always 
keenly sensitive to human suffering and hating 
oppression, he took the opportunity to strike a 
blow at the system then surviving in many Crown 
Colonies, whereby the Government was armed in 


advance with statutory authority to proclaim martial 
law at its discretion. Lord Carnarvon rightly held 
that resort to this dread measure should only be 
had under the full personal responsibility of the 
Governor at the moment of danger, and subject to 
the chances of indemnity or repudiation, according 
as the measure did or did not approve itself to the 
judgment of the Home Government and the con- 
science of the public. Since then, we have heard 
nothing of the infantry ensign who used to stiffen 
his cat-o’-nine-tails with piano-wire. When Lord 
Carnarvon returned to the Colonial Office in 1874, 
his first task was to deal with the problems resulting 
from the Ashanti War. Having provided a powerful 
native force, recruited from the Houssa tribe, the 
Sikhs of West Africa, he proceeded with great 
audacity and resolution to decree the abolition of 
slavery throughout the whole extent of the British 
protectorate —thus freeing about 400,000 human 
beings—a number not far short of that affected by 
the measure of West Indian emancipation. In the 
recent licensing controversy, it has been often said 
on behalf of the brewers that even the West Indian 
slave-holders were compensated, and that by the 
Whigs. The answer to such an argument is that 
the West Indian precedent is stale. In the later 
African case, a Tory Government released half a 
million of slaves without granting a penny to their 
masters. The measure, although adopted solely on 
the grounds of humanity, had an extraordinary 
economical effect in stimulating industry among the 
natives, now all working for themselves, and thus 
increasing trade and revenue. The Gold Coast and 
Lagos have become centres of civilisation and en- 
lightenment for the whole interior of West Africa. 
In South Africa, Lord Carnarvon’s policy, ill-directed 
and unfortunate as it was, has probably done good 
in the long run. In doing what he did, he was at 
first little more than an automaton in the hands of 
Mr. Froude. In 1874, Mr. Froude happened to be 
visiting South Africa; and there the author of “ The 
Nemesis of Faith” entirely lost his head from 
joy at discovering a whole population which still 
believed in and lived up to its Old Testament. He 
was, moreover, excited beyond measure by the conduct 
of English officialdom towards his new-found heroes. 
He feared that the Home Government was being 
hurried by its officials into a policy of reconquering 
the Republics, thereby alienating the whole white 
population of South Africa, and probably losing our 
sovereignty of the country, and with it our only safe 
war-road to India. He conceived a totally opposite 
policy, that of a Confederation, which, in fact, would 
have been little else than the creation of a Dutch Re- 
public under British protection, and ruling the natives 
with arod of iron. It is doubtful if Lord Carnarvon 
ever perceived the full drift of this audacious policy. 
At all events, after summoning Mr. Froude to confer 
with him, he accepted the idea of Confederation, 
and summoned a Conference at Cape Town on the 
subject. In his despatch, prompted doubtless by 
Mr. Froude, he took upon himself to name the 
delegates for the Cape Colony. One was to be 
the Cape Premier, the other a Mr. Paterson, 
leader of the Opposition. Fancy General Caprivi 
suggesting to England that it might be repre- 
sented at a Berlin Conference by Lord Salisbury 
and Mr. O’Brien! The mention of Mr. Paterson’s 
name damned the whole scheme effectually. From 
this time forward, Lord Carnarvon literally floundered 
in South African policy. Finding that he could not 
get a Conference at the Cape, he summoned one in 
London; but the Cape and the Transvaal were un- 
represented, and the thing was a fiasco. Then he 
despatched Sir Theophilus Shepstone on a mission to 
South Africa with an extraordinary Commission, 
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directing him to annex something, but not specifying 
what. The excuse for the mission was the fact that 
the Transvaal had received a check in attacking a 
mountain fortress belonging to the Chief Sikukuni, 
and that the President was writing hectoring letters 
to Cetewayo ona boundary question. Sir Theophilus 
Shepstone, greatly pondering over the terms of 
his unintelligible commission, came dubiously to the 
conclusion that the Transvaal was the place which 
Lord Carnarvon meant him to annex, although his 
lordship more probably had Zululand in mind. At 
all events the thing got done, perhaps to Lord Car- 
narvon’s surprise as much as to that of anyone. 
Being done, he approved it with a light heart, thus 
shattering at one pen-stroke the policy of Boer-con- 
ciliation with which Mr. Froude had indoctrinated 
him. It is fair to say that he had left office—on the 
Eastern Question—before the full horrors of the 
annexation had developed themselves. He was not 
an obstinate man, and, if he had remained, would 
have undone his handiwork as lightly as he did it; 
thus, at any rate, saving the country the deep 
shame of the Boer war and the Majuba disaster. 

The part which Lord Carnarvon played in Irish 
affairs was of lasting importance. He was used as a 
cat’s-paw, or rather stalking-horse; but he came 
out of the ordeal with his own honour unsullied. 
His speech in the Lords before going over to Ireland 
was not so much the funeral oration as the coup de 
grace of “ Coercion.” The reappearance of coercion in 
1887 was not so much a revival as a disinterment— 
followed by the usual consequences to those who 
attempt such an insanitary proceeding. Of Lord 
Carnarvon’s work as Chairman of the Colonial Defence 
Commission it is impossible to speak in detail. The 
labours of the Commission have never been made 
public; but the results are rising before our eyes every 
day in a network of Imperial defence which, it is not 
too much to say, would enable us to sweep any two 
rivals from the sea in a single year. This good 
result is greatly due to Lord Carnarvon, who, although 
often unequal to the civil problems with which he 
had to deal, possessed the inherited aptitude of an 
aristocrat for questions of military administration. 


THE HOUSING OF THE WORKING CLASSES. 


HE housing of the working classes is one of the 
most fundamental questions of social reform. It 
scarcely yields in importance to that extension of 
the Factory Acts which seems to be the only immedi- 
ately practicable method of direct attack on the 
sweating system. It is a matter of simple humanity. 
In the narrow, ill-arranged, crowded, and noisome 
tenement rooms in which multitudes of our poorer 
people dwell, the family life, upon which we base our 
suffrage and our civilisation, is cramped, stunted, and 
poisoned. It takes a vivid imagination for a com- 
fortable reader of this review to strip his own habits 
of living, fold after fold, of all which depends upon 
space, order, quiet, and cleanliness, and conceive 
what his range of work, thought, enjoyment would 
be under the conditions of one small room for man, 
wife, and children for all times and all purposes. 
And yet we expect from these people an industrious 
and sober life, and an intelligent vote. 

The question, therefore, is fundamental. And it 
is pre-eminently a London question. Mr. Charles 
Booth says there are some 200,000 families—that is, 
1,000,000 persons—living in London on about a 
pound a week per family. Lord Salisbury, in his 
article on this subject in 1883, said that the efforts 
of the Peabody Trustees and the great Artisans’ 


Dwellings Companies did not, on the whole, reach 
the workman whose wages ruled below 25s.; and 
the same remark applied to the suburban cities 
which in Essex and elsewhere tempt the better-off 
artisan to live out of town. The result of this 
calculation would therefore be that 200,000 or 
300,000 rooms are wanted for the dwellings of this 
class. No doubt many are fairly provided for. 
Private building has done something; though | 
am under the impression that the bulk of the 
private building must also be carried to the credit 
of the aristocrats who revel in luxury on 25s. a 
week. 

But I do not believe that the task of supplying 
this vast need (demand is a technical term) can 
be accomplished by private effort. Commercial 
enterprise has on the whole pursued the better paid 
workman ; and, on a question of percentage, private 
trading is generally right. The tact is, the ground 
is already occupied by larger houses, built for single 
families, and now come down in the world. The 
single rooms in these houses let readily, and so 
long as they let the owner is not foolish enough 
to risk a speculation in flats. Building is a 
game at which it is easy to lose. There is fashion 
in neighbourhoods among the poor as among the 
rich ; and so long as the sanitary authorities will 
let you alone, it is safest to draw your rents and 
spend nothing. The constant clearings for railway 
extension, business premises, and new streets, give 
the landlord a practical monopoly which checks 
improvement. 

Can the public power, then, so act through sani- 
tary law, as not only to drive out the bad buildings, 
but also to compel better? It is very doubtful. Sani- 
tation may be improved, and the County Council em- 
powered peremptorily to suppress the worst scandals 
of the slums. But this is an indirect method, and will 
work only partially and slowly. The effect of closing 
a filthy cottage is not immediately to induce the 
owner to pull it down and build better rooms for the 
same tenant. He sells the place for a warehouse, or, 
at best, for model dwellings for a superior class of 
workmen. And what is to become of the tenants 
when he pulls down the rookery about their ears ? 
It is probably best to put the destructive and con- 
structive powers into the same hands. Besides, 
the sanitary law does not hit the main evil, 
which is that the whole structure of the tenement 
house is unfit for its purpose. A vast mass of the 
poor must for long enough to come live on the 
one family one room system ; what can be done is to 
fit the building with such appliances for common use 
as to mitigate the horrors of that mode of life, and 
prepare the way for its abolition. 

The vestries have been tried, and in this question 
of housing have failed. Some of them are not too 
honest in the matter, and all are afraid of spending 
money. London would be better dealt with as a 
whole, and by the County Council. District Coun- 
cils, when they come, will help in the work, under 
central supervision. And the powers of the County 
Council must be given with a liberal hand. What 
will they be ?—First: simple compulsory power to 
buy land, to build and let dwellings; cheap methods 
of purchase, moderate compensation, still more 
moderate law costs. In the case of dilapidated 
property the price should be reduced by the esti- 
mated expense of putting it into sanitary condition. 

Secondly, as to ways and means: if there be any 
expense which is fairly chargeable on the increasing 
value of the soil, it is the cost of rebuilding for 
the poor. It may be raised in either or both of 
the following ways, namely, by an increase of the 
property tax, as recommended by Mr. Reid’s Bill, 
or by a special death duty on London fixed property. 
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It is estimated that an extra penny on the property 
tax, and a penny in the pound on the capital value 
of immovable estate, would produce not far from 
half a million a year. 

But, indeed, a much smaller, and perhaps tempo- 
rary, special revenue would enable the County Council 
to accomplish an immense and rapid reform in tene- 
ments. What has to be provided for is only working 
capital, and any losses ; and there might well be little 
or no loss. With money borrowed under 3 per cent., 
low rents might still repay expenses. ‘The very pos- 
session of building powers in the background, coupled 
with a more drastic sanitary law and a more search- 
ing Building Act, might result in an improved private 
supply of dwellings. The Peabody Trustees have 
stimulated, not supplanted, the Artisans’ Dwellings 
Companies. ‘The money raised under the special tax 
would be a circulating fund, coming in as well as 
going out. 

Private enterprise, it is said, would be checked. 
Most of the private enterprise, I believe, aims at 
another market. When it does not, it is of doubt- 
ful advantage to the permanent interest of the 
public. It works for immediate profit, and has every 
chance of passing off inferior articles. Besides, it 
is the speculator rather than the tradesman who 
would be displaced. The County Council would not 
personally draw plans and lay bricks. They would 
employ an architect and a builder; only they would 
not sacrifice efficiency to immediate return, they 
would obtain very cheap capital, and they would 
work on a large scale. There is no reason why they 
should not manage dwellings as well as the Peabody 
Trustees do. Or they might organise philanthropy 
by leasing them to some Octavia Hill. 

To give the poor mana fair choice of abode, of 
a room built for its actual use, with decent washing 
and cooking places, a courtyard and a flat roof, a 
barrow shed, and perhaps a donkey stall, a club- 
room and coffee tavern, all at single room price, 
—this, though far from a civilised standard, would 
be a result well worth some sacrifice of theory, and 
even some loss of public money, some abortive effort, 
some unlucky failures. 

And from an even larger point of view, a power- 
ful central authority is very desirable. It is said that 
London needs to be Hausmannised. English taste 
would eclipse Hausmann; but it is true and 
supremely important that there should be in the 
brain of some committee of the County Council 
an ideal London, a definite plan, to work to for 
fifty years to come, of a place in which it would be 
both a pride and a pleasure to all classes to live. 
Such a scheme would tend to elevate all our con- 
ceptions of municipal life, would raise public spirit, 
refine public taste, attract the gifts of the wealthy 
to great public objects, and ennoble the whole spirit 
of the nation. With such a scheme, nothing would 
be wasted; improvements would be final, and every 
step gained, gained once for all. 


Percy Bontina. 


PANITZA: A SKETCH. 


ANITY, jealousy, hatred; these are the failings 
which marred the great qualities of Manof 
Panitza and which, after degrading him from the 
position of ardent patriot to that of convicted traitor, 
have brought his career to such a miserable end. 
It is a painful thing to see thus concluded a life 
that should have been one of the most glorious in 
the history of Bulgaria. Major Panitza was born in 
1852, in Eastern Roumelia, and after studying in the 
native school he passed some years in Russia. On 
his return he was most active in organising the 


movement that many years afterwards resulted in 
the revolution of Philippopolis : so active at all times 
was he in his efforts towards throwing off the 
hateful yoke of the Turk, that it would hardly be an 
exaggeration to call him the liberator of his native 
province. 

He took part in the Servian war with Turkey, 
having joined the Bulgarian Legion ; but not till, the 
wheel of fortune having gone round, it became 
necessary for Bulgaria to fight its former ally, did 
his brilliancy as a military leader become manifest. 
His was a contingent, indeed, that required a com- 
mander of no ordinary character, made up as it was 
in the first instance of Macedonian brigands and of 
criminals escaped or let loose from prison. Thanks 
to dauntless courage and that nameless magnetic 
quality common to leaders of men, Panitza mastered 
this dreadful gang and ended by transforming it 
into one of the most formidable regiments of the 
whole army. Later indeed his prestige obtained 
him recruits from the higher as well as the lower 
classes. When leading his men back to Sofia after 
the war, Panitza received orders to disarm them, 
a wise precaution in view of their antecedents. 
This measure was naturally unpopular with them, 
and one young man, the son of a rich merchant, 
refused to give up his rifle, feeling assured that his 
colleagues would follow suit. In Panitza’s action we 
have an instance of his indomitable character. He 
repeated the order, and the young man still refusing, 
raised his own rifle and shot him dead on the spot. 
By the fascination of his person, for he added charm 
of manners to beauty rare amongst Bulgarians, no 
less than by the brilliancy of his military services, 
Panitza was the idol of the Bulgarian army, and his 
prestige throughout the country and in Macedonia 
was very great. 

Curiously enough Panitza was not on the best of 
terms with Prince Alexander before the coup d’état - 
afterwards he yielded to none in devotedness to the 
Prince and hatred of Russia. 

Vanity and jealousy began their work from the 
commencement of Prince Ferdinand’s reign. Never 
on good terms with M. Stambuloff, he yet saw in 
him a man indomitable as himself, and endowed 
with a statesmanship to which he could not 
pretend. It is difficult to say where loyalty to 
Prince Alexander ceased, and where jealousy of M. 
Stambuloff began; the two feelings mingled pre- 
sently with hatred of the new Prince, and although 
he did his duty admirably at Bourgas in suppressing 
the rising, Panitza fell away gradually from the 
Government. 

For some time he occupied himself with attempts 
at fostering an insurrection in Macedonia with a 
view to extending Bulgaria in that direction, but 
this was discountenanced most wisely by M. Stam- 
buloff, and thenceforth his bitterness increased. 
Loyalty to Prince Alexander was now out of the 
question—for Bulgaria, Alexander no longer existed ; 
and Panitza grew utterly reckless, mingled with 
the enemies of his country—the Russians he had so 
bitterly hated—and fell. Panitza the patriot had 
become Panitza the traitor! 

From personal pique Panitza nearly brought ruin 
on his country; and his life will stand out as 
another proof of the fact that selfishness and 
patriotism will not blend. 


A JUDGE ON JOURNALISM. 


ORD COLERIDGE has published in the New 
Review the address he delivered a short time 

ago to the Institutes’ Union at Birmingham. To 
lectures of this kind the Lord Chief Justice tells us 
he attaches small importance; not small enough, 
however, to prevent him from appealing to a large 
circle of readers in one of the very periodicals which 
he deprecates as instruments of opinion. On this 
trifling inconsistency we are not disposed to dwell. 
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Lord Coleridge is so suave, so kindly, so humane, in 
the best literary sense, that we resent nothing in his 
extra-judicial opinions except the circumstance that 
they are so rare. Yet candour compels us to say that 
the Lord Chief Justice suffers from the defect of 
most judges and preachers. They are restive under 
criticism. They are not contradicted in their own 
spheres, except by daring counsel, or by aggrieved 
parishioners who never go to church without a copy 
of the Public Worship Act. And as the perennial 
spring of criticism is the newspaper, all journalism 
is regarded by the Bench and the clergy with a 
curious mixture of deference and distrust. In past 
times judges have shown a very conspicuous anxiety 
to treat the Press as the enemy of the public peace. 
We have changed all that; but there remains a 
judicial jealousy of the power which moves masses 
of opinion, as Napoleon moved horse, foot, and artil- 
lery, with overwhelming force upon a given point. 
The administration of the law, important as it is, 
stands so far apart from the ordinary current of 
public affairs, that a judge has as little to do with 
the formation of opinion as one of the Pyramids 
with the rise of the Nile. This fact has a curious 
influence on the various temperaments which adorn 
the Bench. Some judges are irritated because they 
cannot address a journalist as if he were the fore- 
man of a jury caught in a web of purely legal tech- 
nicalities. When they descend into the arena of 
controversy they display an unjudicial vehemence. 
At least, one of our most eminent judges holds his 
own in fierce political bigotry against the traditions 
of Eldon and Thurlow. On the other hand, Lord 
Coleridge, in virtue of his wider sympathies, strikes 
the note of deprecation and not of intolerant dis- 
sent, and urges us to deal with abuses in a spirit 
of imperceptible discouragement and not of bold 
attack. 

But even the Lord Chief Justice almost loses his 
serenity when he demands the authority of anonym- 
ous journalism. Some credit he is disposed to allow 
to writers with distinguished names. In the course of 
an historical survey, scarcely to the point, he remarks 
incidentally that Lord Bolingbroke was “the first 
and perhaps the greatest of pamphleteers.” Then he 
doubts “if our present instructors” would have 
fared very well at the hands of Milton. Perhaps an 
anonymous journalist might correct Lord Coleridge's 
chronology by pointing out that as Milton wrote 
pamphlets before Bolingbroke was heard of, the 
latter could not have been the * first” pamphleteer. 
The point is small, yet we are fain to suggest that 
the rudiments of literary history are not unknown 
to writers with whose names Lord Coleridge is 
unacquainted. They are also aware that Milton’s 
pamphlets detract seriously from his reputation, and 
that his biographers have agreed to smile at his logic, 
and to lament his invective. But with this Miltonic 
inspiration upon him, Lord Coleridge proceeds to 
question the right of any journalist to express an 
opinion which is not supported by a distinguished 
signature, or “a well - recognised pseudonym.” 
“What do we know,” he asks, “ who they are who 
lay down the law for us day by day on all things 
human and divine, who reflect rather than create 
public opinion, and give currency to thoughts gener- 
ally speaking not their own—where they come from, 
what they know, what are their characters, what 
powers they have beyond that of smart writing?” 
To this we might reply that the business of a jour- 
nalist is to cultivate a habit of discrimination which 
has a much wider scope than that of a judge, that he 
devotes himself to affairs for which no lawyer, how- 
ever eminent, has any time, and that if he under- 
stands his true function, his highest aim, as Mr. 
Frederick Greenwood points out in an admirable 
paper in the Nineteenth Century, is to be inde- 
pendent: if he fulfils these duties, what concern 
is it of any man to ask who he is, or where he comes 
from? It is equally his business to express his own 
thoughts, and to give public utterance to the thoughts 
of others. In either case, his work must be judged 


on its own merits; and any personal inquisition, such 
as Lord Coleridge proposes, is purely irrelevant. True, 
the journalist may be, as the Lord Chief Justice 
observes with less than his usual urbanity, “a poorer 
creature in the flesh” than in his pages. This is an 
infirmity which he shares with other men, even 
with judges. The majesty of the Bench is not always 
impressive when its wisdom is deprived of the wig, 
and its wit is unaccompanied by the usher. 

No doubt it is a commonplace that you must live 
with a man to know him. Lord Coleridge knew 
intimately “four men who did little else but write 
in periodicals of various eharacters and various 
opinions.” This knowledge gave hima mild contempt 
for their capacity as public guides. They were charm- 
ing, they were lovable, but they had weaknesses ; and 
had the world known these, it would not have adopted 
their views. Now here is a really singular theory 
of literature and journalism. Does Lord Coleridge 
mean to say that had Hazlitt’s public been acquainted 
with his ridiculous craze for a certain young woman 
up two pair of stairs, it would not have appreciated 
his literary criticism? It is not only the anonymous 
journalist who must be subjected to this remark- 
able test. We must take the writers with distin- 
guished names and “ well-recognised pseudonyms ” ; 
we must call upon them, we must spend a week 
or a month in close observation of their per- 
sonal peculiarities; we must cross-examine them 
at every opportunity; and if we find anything in 
their character or intelligence which does not accord 
with our judgment, we must decline to accept their 
authority about Heligoland, or compensation to the 
publicans. This is a kind of intellectual and 
moral censorship which Lord Coleridge might find 
embarrassing, even if he applied it to Milton. For 
how could he approve of “ Paradise Lost,” when he 
remembered that the poet proposed to commit 
bigamy, and to be a law unto himself in the trifling 
matter of divorce? On the whole, we may assure 
Lord Coleridge that it is sufficient to judge a writer 
by the main body of his work, without any ordeal of 
personal companionship, and that as the Lord Chief 
Justice admits the immense good done by the Press, 
he may be quite certain that much-of it was due to 
men who have gone to their graves without the 
distinction of being known to him. 


THE WORSHIP OF THE GLADIATOR. 


A NUMBER of those ruffians in broadcloth who 
A are the very worst of the breed had a select 
entertainment at the Pelican Club the other night 
(the Pelican Club is the club from which someone 
recently had to resign for not conducting himself 
like a gentleman!). The Pelicans had a prize fight in 
their own rooms; and, under the presidency of a 
noble lord, they sat out the sickening affair till one 
man had pummelled another into a state worse 
than insensibility. It was not called a prize fight; 
it was called a glove contest, but the noble sports- 
men knew that a knuckle by any other name would 
hurt as much. In this instance, it gashed an eye 
into blindness with no difficulty whatever. In the 
last round, the beaten champion collapsed under a 
rain of blows, and when he saw there was no other 
way of avoiding them he held up his hand in token 
of defeat. The other one, according to the report, 
went on hitting him all the harder, till the poor 
creature’s head fell on one side, and he was taken 
away. The Pelicans were in ecstasies; here was 
blood in plenty, and blood not drawn from their own 
breasts. Not one of them seems to have felt that 
natural compassion which precludes all pleasure in 
the sight of another's pain. The defeated man was 
manifestly sore pressed in the middle of the fight, 
yet the Pelicans sat on till, in sporting phrase, 
there was nothing of him left. It was vivisection 
without a purpose to redeem it. The small hard glove 
—a boxing glove only in name—does even more 
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damage than the fist. It is a cestus in leather. 
Can one conceive anything more disgusting than the 
spectacle of a man slowly pounded into collapse 
with an instrument of this sort? If it were right to 
wish for reprisals in kind, how nice would it be to 
see a round two dozen each distributed in the Pelican 
parterre. The loudest howls of pain and terror would 
for certain come from those who usually howl loudest 
in delight. The victor ruffian was a brown man, 
with a dash of negro blood in his veins, the other a 
white man. To make the sight more _ perfectly 
bestial, the brown man fought stark naked, save for 
a loin-cloth of bathing drawers. Loathly Pelicans, 
with such things for the pleasures of the nest! 

The Pelicans are the better-to-do kind of sporting 
men—persons who have made money by betting, and 
by owning sporting papers, or have inherited it as 
tenth transmitters of a foolish face. Money is the 
badge of all their tribe, and they spend it in profu- 

.sion on entertainments of this sort. They had 
without difficulty made up a purse of £500 for their 
hour’s sport. Bets of a thousand pounds were offered 
as the naked and the half-naked stepped into 
the ring. The Ormonde Club, another institution 
of the kind, had maintained a keen pecuniary 
competition with the Pelican for the pleasures of the 
blood feast. It was outbid, but it has roused itself 
to fresh exertions in regard to a forthcoming contest, 
by a spirited offer of £1,000 to open the bidding. 
If the Pelican cannot improve on this, the next 
experiment in vivisection will take place at the 
Ormonde, with the police outside to keep the file 
as the carriages roll up to the door. Verily some 
of us have too much money, if others have too 
little, and a sight of this kind must lead to deeper 
searchings of heart on the question of the rights of 
property than all the pomp of the West End. The 
pugilists are proletarians who have found out a better 
way than carrying the hod. It isa way of selling the 
body to a prostitution of its true uses, as sickening as 
aught else known by the name. For this, they get the 
highest rewards of prostitution—unwonted luxury, 
the future patronage of the great, and a notoriety 
which seems fame to the awe-struck view of their 
native slums. No words can exaggerate the impor- 
tance of a rough whose body is a thing of price. 
“Cablegrams” herald his coming to our shores. 
Meeker, yet still exultant, telegrams announce the 
arrival of his backers at St. Pancras. The backers 
are at once driven to the Pelican Club, and are enter- 
tained there by a noble lord. The very hotel where 
their man goes for training in the heart of quiet Rut- 
landshire was honourably mentioned in the sporting 
press. “ Pleasant walks, lovely scenery,” and 
“the best the country affords” in food and other 
creature comforts await the rough whose body 
has been sold to the arena. Poor devils of his 
order, whose bodies are not worth buying, hang 
about the purlieus of stations if haply they may see 
him pass in or out. When sellers and sold attend a 
sporting office to “sign articles,” Fleet Street 
is blocked for hours. The sporting papers sell 
like hot cakes for their reports of what passed 
within the office, and hungry rascaldom, hearing 
of champagne flowing like water, and cigars 
with a smell sweeter than the smell of incense, 
wishes that it, too, had a body to sell. Interviewers 
await the leisure of these bullet-headed thinkers to 
learn their views on British institutions. They 
grunt out a commendation of the Coaching Club, 
or of the Monument in Fish Street Hill, and it 
obtains a publicity beyond the dreams of a Herbert 
Spencer or a Huxley pronouncing on the weightiest 
matters in life. West End tailors attend their levée 
in a futile attempt to make them look like gentle- 
men by an alarming sacrifice of tweeds. It will 
not do. Custom forbids the use of a face cloth; 
and eye, or lip, or jaw will for certain tell the tale 
of brutish origin or brutish tastes. On the other 
side, the rich fools enjoy their riot to the full, and, 
while waiting to see them fighting, get a foretaste 
of bliss by going down to see them weighed. 


A GALLERY OF CRITICISM. 


HAT is called Literary Criticism may fairly 
enough be cut into two parts—one which 
deals with authors of established reputation either 
dead or alive, and seeks to estimate, or, to use a 
word which in this connection reeks unpleasantly 
of novelty, appreciate their permanent value and 
effect ; and another, which attempts to bring down 
wisdom or folly as it flies—that is, to describe and 
characterise new books as and when they appear, 
or as soon thereafter as time and space—the re- 
viewer's time and editorial space permit. 

This latter branch of Literary Criticism is very 
acute in these days, and may be heard creaking and 
groaning and swaying to and fro on every side. The 
daily as well as the weekly press give up room to it. 
It has become what is called a prominent feature. 
It occupies its present position partly because of the 
natural desire of a great many people to know what 
is happening in the book-market, and partly because 
it enables editors to fill a certain number of their 
columns with readable matter. It will not be 
denied that whole hosts of people read reviews of 
books they never intend toread. They read reviews, 
as mankind reads most things, to kill time. When 
they pronounce a review a good review they mean 
that it has interested them, or, better still, amused 
them. They care very little, often nothing, about 
the thing reviewed. This kind of literary criticism 
neither destroys books, nor sells them. What does 
sell a book? Nobody knows. In a recent number 
of an admirable magazine called The Author, 
which is conducted by that indefatigable well-in- 
formed and most useful man, Mr. Walter Besant, a 
letter appears from a gentleman who having written 
a book “of a serious character on a wide and all- 
important subject of human interest,” price fourteen 
shillings, was not able to sell it until he had reduced 
the price to five shillings, and concentrated and 
massed together in large and glaring advertisements 
the best extracts he could select from the press 
notices the book had received on its first appear- 
ance. The book then sold. Its author does not 
think the reduction of price had anything to do 
with this, or the press notices themselves; he puts 
it all down to the large and glaring advertisements, 
and proceeds in a melancholy vein to make some 
observations about Pears’ soap and cognate subjects. 
On the question of price we differ from this author. 
Between ten shillings and sixpence and three and 
ninepence there is a great gulf fixed not to be 
spanned even by a book “of a serious character.” 
We are all dominated by ideas of price. If cigars 
could not be bought under eighteenpence a-piece 
hundreds of thousands of persons would never 
smoke another cigar in their lives. They would 
not reduce their consumption by one-third, they 
would leave off consuming. 

It does, however, appear to be true that what are 
called good press notices no longer play the part 
they used to do in promoting the sale of books. To 
call them useless must be exaggeration, they cannot 
count for nothing. There are people who live in the 
country. We fall back upon them. They surely 
are influenced by what they read in their papers. 
A favourable notice in the Guardian has still, we 
are convinced, money in it. 

It would be wrong to speak too lightly of this 
kind of daily and weekly criticism of new books. 
Authors are sensitive mortals. This remark has 
been made before. A word of praise, of friendly 
recognition, of thanks—how full of consolation it 
may be to the dissatisfied author who, before it fell 
upon his famished ear, saw nothing before him but 
the hell of failure! 

Criticism is seldom savage in these days, and if 
merit escapes recognition it is the critic’s head and 
not his heart that is at fault. To praise greatly, 
with warmth and enthusiasm, is a deep satisfaction. 
But if praise is impossible, what then? Perhaps 
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it would be best to say nothing. Is an author or 
artist entitled to cry, with Wordsworth’s Butter- 
fly, to the Cock-robins of Criticism— 


‘¢ Love me or leave me alone” ? 


It may bel; /So) but if an author is left alone, his pub- 
lishers, who send their publications for notice, grow 
angry and send no more. They, at any rate, prefer 
censure to silence. The whole question is very 
troublesome. 

When we turn from this part of literary criticism 
to the first part, the one which deals with authors 
of established reputation, we get rid at once of all 
external difficulties. It is no longer a question 
of doing good or harm. No critic can do Lord Ten- 
nyson, or Cardinal Newman, or George Meredith, any 
harm; they have passed beyond the reach of the 
Press. The duty of criticism, then, is not a duty we 
owe to them, but to ourselves. We are bound for 
our own sakes to go on considering wherein their ex- 
cellences consistfhow they compare with other poets, 
rhetoricians, novelists ; and why it is we admire them 
—not as we did, but as we do. 

Criticism of this character ought not, to be passed 
by. It lacks the charm of novelty and the excite- 
ment of discovery. To discuss genius in the corners 
of a country newspaper, or in a volume printed for 
private circulation, or at the back of the stage, or 
through the haze, or amidst the crudity of youth, is 
and should ever be an ambition of the critic, an 
ambition he is all the more likely to realise if he 
devotes a great part of his time to the study of 
really important writers. 

This work should always be going on. The 
furnaces of criticism should never be blown out. 
The hunt after the Best is a pastime in which all 
should join—old, young, and middle-aged. 

Mr. Arnold had his method of testing literary 
merit. It was a noble one. He kept in his mind 
examples of the best—lines from Homer, Dante, 
Shakespeare, Milton, Goethe, Wordsworth—and these 
he would repeat to himself when the pretensions of 
other writers to supreme excellence came under his 
notice. There is nothing cruel in this if done for 
the health of our own souls. 

Criticising is not fault-finding, but beauty-hunt- 
ing, and is a duty we can only shirk by imperilling 
our own sense of the beautiful. No better subject 
for criticism can be found than those writers of our 
time who have attained eminence. That eminence 
is a fact which cannot bt altered by speech or by 
any pen save that of the eminent man himself. 
Nobody can be written down except by himself. 
This is now an accepted truth. There is no need to 
have any concern for these authors. They have 
captured the Present, and live or did live more or 
less easily on the spoil. Whether the Future will 
belong to them also is another matter. Their appeal 
for that lies not to us but to Time. He will dispose 
of it, and possibly of some of them, in due course. 
Our concern is solely with ourselves. 

It has occurred to us that it might prove interest- 
ing if there were to appear from time to time in 
THE SPEAKER articles purely critical on some of the 
authors of the last quarter of a century who occupy 
the position we have just referred to—men whose 
work has been long before the world, whose writings 
are well known, and who have in different ways, and 
in doubtless very varying degrees, stirred or pleased, 
moved or soothed their countrymen. 

Criticisms should of course be critical. Even 
genius must go into the scales, although there is no 
obligation upon it to admit their accuracy ; but the 
criticisms we have in view will fail of their purpose 
if they do not induce those who may read them to 
return upon themselves, and to compare their present 
literary judgments and dispositions with those of 
a by-gone day. It is melancholy to notice how 


frequently, as life advances, interest in litera- 
ture abates. To hear some people talk, you might 
think Shakespeare and Scott wrote for boys. 
Years ought to bring the philosophic mind, but 


too often, to use words of Arnold, by drying up 
our joy in everything they only make our former 
pleasures all seem stale. This is a dreary condition 
to which no one should be reduced. Our old 
favourites are worth fighting for. We may have 
worshipped them idolatrously in our youth, but let 
some other expiation for our sin be found than sheer 
stupidity and supineness in age. Because we can- 
not be as we were when we first read “ Maud” isa 
very poor reason for ceasing to care about Tenny- 
son’s poetry altogether. A good thing is always 
good. Your last laugh over Dogberry should be at 
least as hearty as your first. 

To excite interest, to revive affection, to renew 
and to justify admiration, however tempered or 
even qualified, to send the reader back to his books, 
to restore zeal and destroy indifference, these are 
the objects of the articles we have in contempla- 
tion. The series will bear the common title of “ THE 
SPEAKER’S GALLERY,” and the subject of the first 
article will be Cardinal Newman. 


A RAMBLER IN LONDON, 


X.—UNDER THE CLOCK. 


()* E railway station is very much like another. 

They are of different sizes, but of the same 
quality, and the likeness extends even to small 
details. There is probably not a single station in 
the kingdom on the platform of which there are not 
at this moment two or more milk-cans standing. I 
have no statistics on the subject, and I may be 
wrong, but that is my impression. There is even a 
distinct similarity between all porters; their voices 
are all husky and confidential, and it is easy to see 
why this must be so. Of course some stations have 
distinctive features. Waterloo and Willesden, for 
instance, are remarkable for their structural subtle- 
ties. Charing Cross is a favourite meeting-place. It 
is central and convenient in some respects, but better 
meeting-places might be found. If, instead of wait- 
ing under the clock, one waited in the very centre 
of the road outside the station, one would be only a 
little more in the way of other people. 

But it would be inaccurate to say that there is 
nothing to interest or occupy the mind while wait- 
ing at Charing Cross, although much depends on the 
mind. “The proper study of mankind is man,” and 
there are plenty of men and other automatic 
machines on the platform. One or two of these 
latter are a little curious. One machine delivers 
four different photographs, but it is impossible to 
say which of the four it will deliver next. You 
may get a photograph, I noticed, of the Princess 
of Wales, or you may get one of Miss Bessie Bell- 
wood. I thought—it may have been fancy—that 
I detected a smile on the slot of this machine. An 
automatic “Oracle” is an appeal from modern 
civilisation to ancient superstition. It professes 
to answer any question you may select from a 
number printed upon it. I gave it a penny, and 
it at once told me a distinct lie, and told it without 
a blush. It is an immoral machine, and its charge 
is far too high. I have had a better lie told me by 
a human boy, simply for the small profit which is 
to be made by the sale of one halfpenny paper. 

Every crowd in London is interesting, but the 
crowd at a railway station reveals most of its real 
nature. If you would see a man as he really is, see 
him when he is trying to catch a train, or when he 
has just missed it. The lounger in Piccadilly, the 
theatrical personage in the Strand, the journalist in 
Fleet Street, the Jew in Whitechapel, all hide some- 
thing from us. But the test of the railway station 
puts aside the veil; and if the man is by nature 
mean, or impolite, or bad-tempered, his weakness or 
his baseness is revealed. It is useless to attempt an 
estimate of any man’s character from his deliberate 
actions; look at him when he is in a hurry, or when 
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he is irritated. Put him in a crowd in front of a 
booking-office, with two minutes in which to catch the 
last train; or leave him on the platform from which 
the last train has just retired. A woman does not 
generally look her best when she is hurried. But 
the ordinary passenger allows little time for the 
abominably curious to become interested in him. 
Before we can conjecture where he comes from, 
or whither he is going, or why he is doing it, he 
vanishes from our sight. We have more time to 
watch those who have made appointments under the 
clock, who wander backwards and forwards from 
the hotel to the road, and from the road to the 
hotel, pondering upon the sins of unpunctuality 
and untruthfulness, or seduced into buying books 
which they do not want from the stall behind 
them. If ever I write a book, I should like one 
of the young men at the Charing Cross book-stall 
to review it in one or more of our leading journals, 
and to have an interest in its sale. It is a great 
consolation when one is waiting to see that others 
have to wait as well; but it is maddening to 
find that others have not to wait so long. <A res- 
pectable, middle-aged, City man, came here five 
minutes ago. I know nothing of him except 
that he only had to wait five minutes, and I 
have had to wait twenty-five: but that is enough. 
I hate him, and desire his blood. One notices the 
gradual change in a man’s expression as he waits 
here. He looks brisk and bright as he enters the 
station. He glances at the clock, and finds that he 
is three minutes too early. He does not mind 
waiting three minutes. He lights a cigarette, buys 
a latest edition, and hurries through the news. He 
has plenty of time, if he only knew it, to learn the 
greater part of that paper by heart. But he does 
not know it: he has a simple faith that the other 
man will come at the time appointed. Gradually his 
brightness changes to irritation. Twenty minutes 
have passed, and the irritation becomes dejection. 
Ten minutes afterwards he walks out of the station, 
filled with impotent wrath and wild despair. Two 
minutes after that the man for whom he was wait- 
ing turns up. It is in this way that cynics are 
made. The clock at Charing Cross probably has 
very few delusions—it sees so much. 

I have tried occasionally to conjecture from the 
man who waits the sex and appearance of the 
person who is to meet him; and, as a general rule, 
Ihave been wrong. Three men, who were here the 
other day, essayed a more difficult task—-I was told 
this afterwards by one of them. As they stood 
chatting together, one of them noticed two-thirds 
of a cigarette lying on the platform at his feet. 

“Ah!” he said, “she came sooner than he expec- 
ted. He would never have lit it if he had known.” 

“No,” said the second. “He was only a beginner, 
and he couldn't stand any more of it.” 

“I think you're wrong,” said the third. “He 
dropped it by accident, and was too proud to pick 
it up.” 

Every one of the three was confident that his 
conjecture was the correct one; and they stood 
there for a minute, urging their respective views 
with some little heat and animation. At a short 
distance from them stood a couple of boys, and one 
of them had been watching the group. 

* Bill,” he said to his friend, “look at them three 
toffs—hall of ’em fightin’ over ‘alf a cigarette. The 
big *un found it first, but the others were on him 
afore he could grab it.” 

It is impossible to conjecture with certainty, 
even from the most insufficient data. I turn to the 
different notices on the walls. I am hemmed in 
by prohibitions and warnings. I may not travel 
fraudulently ; I may not have my pockets picked; I 
am requested not to touch the scales. I am allured 
by advertisements, and I am still more allured by 
time-tables. But why go to Paris, when we have 
the “ Shornsey Leesay ”—TI spell as you pronounce— 
depicted with such wonderful fidelity at the French 


Exhibition ? I glance once more at that clock; calmly 


and dispassionately it tells me that I have now 
wasted thirty-five minutes of my valuable time. I 
might, it is true, leave a message for my friend in 
the ingenious automatic machine which is here for 
the purpose ; but he is of the country, and probably 
knows not that there is such a thing. I possess one 
more penny, and in a desperate desire for something 
to do, I drop it into the first slot I come across. I 
am now the proprietor of one very small and very 
brown cigar. I am just wondering what on earth 
to do with it, when I see my friend approaching 
from the other side of the platform. He says that 
he is very sorry, but he does not look it, and it is 
difficult to believe him. 

Later on in the day he will be caused to smoke 
that very little cigar. Iam glad now that I got it. 
He is a polite man, and he will smoke all of it, for I 
shall give him no chance to dispose of it surrep- 
titiously. He will be really sorry then. 


THRUMS GOSSIPS. 


VI.—A Humour CoMPETITION. 


MAN may have been long known to himself 
as a little above the common, and yet be 
justly lifted up by the look of his name in print. 
Haggart would sign this. But whatever may be 
said to the contrary in Glen Quharity bothies, one’s 
name may be published in a newspaper without his 
thereby becoming a humourist (unless he be a 
writer), and Gavin Birse should have known this and 
only been elated in reason. Haggart would never 
have complained of the post’s cutting his name on 
palings and stiles between this and Glen Quharity 
when he should have been trudging on with the post- 
bag, for once a man has been in print it is not easy 
to retire into private life again, but to set up fora 
humourist was another matter. 

The Tilliedrum editor has the blame of unsettling 
Gavin, who had dandered with his post-bag between 
Thrums and Glen Quharity three times a week for 
forty years (except when snowed up), without think- 
ing much about it. The editor, however, printed 
five lines saying that this was equal to walking 
round the world; and henceforth, until Haggart 
took him in hand, Gavin saw himself out of propor- 
tion to the rest of us, flung large upon a screen, as it 
were, by the editor’s magic-lantern. He had a fear 
at first that the paragraph was only in the paper 
that went to Plucker Moss’s bothy, but all the copies 
that came to Thrums were examined, and there is no 
denying that it was in every one of them. 

Haggart never made light of the paragraph. 

“It’s in print, and so it’s true,” he said at the 
very first, the witnesses being Snecky Hobart and 
Davit Lunan, who had gone straight to him with the 
paper. 

*“ And you have no more to say on the subject?” 
Snecky asked. 

“T have no more to say,” Haggart answered. 

At Plucker Moss’s bothy they wagged their heads 
sceptically at this, asserting, as a notorious thing, 
that if Gavin was in the school-wynd, Haggart took 
the Marywellbrae rather than meet him. 

“We can conter that, Tammas?” Snecky asked. 

“You can, Sneck,” Haggart said, “and what’s 
mair, you can tell them that if I did take the Mary- 
wellbrae it was because I didna want to cross Gavin 
Birse’s path.” 

“What for no?” 

* Because, my lathies, if I do cross his path, it'll 
to blot him out.” 

“ Wi’ humour?” 

“ Wi’ humour.” 

This, it will be seen, was after Gavin had decided 
to be a humourist. In the eyes of foolish persons it 
seemed natural that these two should be compared, 
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for Haggart’s adventures in distant parts had done 
the work of the town at nights for years, and the 
Tilliedrum editor was guarantee for the post. Fur- 
thermore, Gavin began to have had adventures in 
other lands also, and he was difficult to argue with. 

“That Russia’s an ill land to live in gin you 
dinna be a king,” Davit Lunan said one Saturday in 
a mixed company. 

“It is, it is,’ Gavin answered, with an air 
of knowledge that was distasteful to Haggart’s 
friends. 

“ You needna’ pretend you’ve been there, Gavin.” 

“ No pretence is needed. It’s proved in print.” 

“Na, na, there wasna’ a sylib about Russia in the 
paper.” 

“What for should there hae been? The whole 
world, it said. That's what it said, the whole world. 
Ay, and wonderful sichts there’s in’t.” 

“T winna’ gie in to you. You never so muckle as 
saw Russia frae a sky-licht window.” 

“Print’s print, Davit Lunan, and ‘ equal to walk- 
ing round the world’ was the words.” 

“That's different frae walking round it.” 

“Equal’s different Ay, Davit, I thocht 
equal was the same. But maybe you dinna believe 
the yeditor? Maybe you deny that print’s print?” 

“ Dagont.” said Davit, in distress, “I dinna ken 
what to think. I wish Tammas Haggart was here.” 

“Tm no fleid at Tammas Haggart. Gie my com- 
pliments to Tammas Haggart, and, says you, *‘ Gavin 
Birse’s compliments, and print’s print.’ ” 

“Tm thinking you make that out to be humour, 
Gavin Birse?” 

* Humour it is.” 

“Lads,” said Davit to the company, “is that 
humour ?” 

*T wouldna say it’s humou.,” Dite Deuchars re- 
plied, “and on the other hand I wouldna say it’s no 
humour.” 

“Do you need to be so guarded when Tammas 
Haggart’s in the vein? Na, you dinna, and what’s 
the use o’ humour when you have to ca’ about 
in’t looking for the point o’t like a hen that 
thinks there may be a worm some gait, but is no 
nane sure ?” 

“That's ane o’ Haggart’s.” 

“TI dinna pretend it’s my ain. I’m no more a 
humourist than Gavin Birse is a humourist.” 

“ Print’s print,” retorted Gavin. 

“It wasna print that made Tammas a humourist.” 

“Tm no saying it was, but I'm thinking it was 
his travels made him ane.” 

“Tn a manner o’ speaking.” 

“Weel, then, surely me that’s been round the 
whole world am a humourist if him that stepped out 
the length o’ London’s ane ?” 

“Sal, Gavin Birse,” cried Davit, “there’s a guid 
curran doors atween you and Tammas, or you 
wouldna speak disrespectful about that man.” 

* Ay, Gavin, you've just ga’en rather far,” said 
Little Finney. 

“Though Tammas Haggart was here at this 
minute,” Gavin said, “I would haud my ground. 
What could he do?” 

“What could he do? T'll tell you what he could 
do. He could blast you.” 

“Wi humour?” 

humour.” 

“Gang to him this instant, Davit Lunan, and tell 
him, wi’ my compliments, as there’s mair than one 
humourist in Thrums, namely twa. And if he 
questions it, says you, Print’s print.” 

“Tl carry no sic errand, Posty Birse, but if you'll 
just sit whaur you are for the matter o° twa turns 
o’ the sand glass, I'll come back here and bring wi’ me 
Tammas Haggart. Ay, you're looking for your bonnet 
now, I s2e.” 

“I'm no fleid at Tammas Haggart, but I maun be 
stepping.” 

“ Ay, ay, Gavin, you’re gey auld wecht, but you 
dinna draw my legs. Just wait till I bring Tammas, 
my man.” 


Davit went off for Haggart, leaving Gavin regard- 
ing the red top on his bonnet. 

“Tm no fleid at Tammas Haggart,’ he told the 
others, “and gin he comes here, says you to him, 
‘Gavin Birse’s henmost words, says you, ‘was that 
he’s no fleid at you.’” 

With these words Gavin ran away. 

Such scenes could only result in a duel between 
the rivals, but it was delayed for months, owing to 
the shilly-shallying of the post. Haggart sent Davit 
Lunan to Gavin with the warning, “Tak’ tent o’ 
yoursel, Gavin Birse, when you cross my path,” and 
Lunan returned with the insolent message, “ I’ve 
been round the world, Tammas Haggart, and, what's 
mair, ve started to gang round again.” 

Haggart authorised Lunan to challenge Gavin to 
a humour competition. Gavin replied that he was 
ready. “Tell him to come on, then,” said Haggart 
in Thrums. “Tell him I’m waiting for him,” said 
Gavin in Glen Quharity. “Gavin Birse is taking as 
lang to come to the competition as to gang round the 
world,” Haggart said in the Tenements. “Ay, I'm 
thinking we'll weary waiting for Tammas Haggart,” 
Gavin said in Plucker Moss’s bothy. 

Thus the difficulty was to arrange a place of 
meeting. Haggart naturally proposed the burying 
ground, where his humour is doubtless most extra- 
ordinary, especially at his own bit of ground, just 
below the bower. He is also exceptionally humorous 
in the square, in most parts of the Tenements and 
Tillyloss, at Snecky Hobart’s potato pit, and, generally 
speaking, on hen houses. He has a favourite place at 
the foot of his own row of pea-sticks, but Look-about- 
you's barn completely baffles him, and where a 
choice of ground is possible he likes to be out of 
sight of rose-bushes. As for Gavin, he never was a 
humourist, and it is sufficient to say of him that he 
objected to every spot suggested as “not neutral 
ground.” 

Such was the condition of affairs when an 
accident forced an issue. Gavin was coming swag- 
gering into the square from the post office at the 
very moment that Haggart, with a tail of admirers, 
was setting out good-naturedly from the square for 
Meg Tibbits’s to say something humorous to Willie, 
whose sweetheart had given him the go-by. They 
would have met at Annot’s pump or thereabout, had 
not each been informed of the coming of the other. 
Terrified to encounter the humourist with something 
for Willie ready on his tongue, Gavin slunk round 
by Coutts’ close. Haggart had also taken the close, 
and they thus met at the east mouth of it, where 
the following skirmish took place. 

“ Ay, Gavin Birse.” 

“Ay, Tammas Haggart.” 

“So, so.” 

“Ay, then.” 

ready, my billie.” 

“And I’m ready.” 

“Weel?” 

“Weel?” 

They were then about to pass, when Sanders 
Wilkie, an intelligent man for a U.P., said solemnly, 
“Now’s the time!” Davit Lunan declares it was 
he who said this, but it was Sanders. 

Haggart set his teeth. 

“Tt winna tak lang, lads,” he said. 

“Stand back,” cried Lunan, “and gie them 
room.” 

Gavin had little Finny, Dave Webster, and 
Sam’l Tosh supporting him, but he laid his back 
feebly against the wall. 

“This is no neutral ground,” he said desperately. 

“It’s not,” said Little Finny, “for you canna 
deny, Tammas Haggart, as it was here you said yon 
about T’nowhead’s Bell.” 

“Here it was, but Gavin Birse comes down this 
close as often as me.” 

“T’ve never sichted it since I was in print.” 

“Ay, weel, if it comes to that, you'll look 
lang in Thrums for a place I hinna been humorous 
in. 
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